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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A new body has sprung into international existence 
called the Supreme Council, representing presumably 
Britain, France, and Italy. Britain is represented on 
this body by Sir Eyre Crowe, of whose ability, patriot- 
ism, and knowledge of foreign politics, we have the 
highest opinion. Sir Eyre Crowe, however, is not 're- 
sponsible to Parliament, or to anybody but the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. Ought not some 
Cabinet Minister, the Foreign Secretary, for instance, 
to be present at the deliberations of the Supreme 
Council? The Note which the Supreme Council has 
addressed to the German Government says clearly, if 
you don’t sign the protocol, the treaty of peace cannot 
enter into effect, and if the. treaty of peace does not 
become effective, the Armistice of 1918 will be de- 
nounced, and the state of war will be resumed. The 
argument that Germany is entitled to wait until 
America resumes its place on the Supreme Council is 
brushed aside as a quibble, because any three of the 
four Allied Powers can enter into the peace treaty. 


It is no longer possible to deny or conceal the world- 
wide mischief that is being wrought by the American 
politicians, We have stated, clearly and often, that 
in our opinion the United States would be perfectly 
justified in refusing to accept the vast and indefinite 
liabilities of the League of Nations. Even in these 
days of steam and electricity, the three thousand miles 
that separate America from Europe count for some- 
thing, There is no reason, because the Americans 
intervened at the eleventh hour to complete the defeat 
of the Germans, why they should be mixed up in all 
the squabbles and intrigues df European politics. But 
there is every reason why the Americans should make 
up their mind, and give a definite answer, Fourteen 
months have elapsed since the Armistice; the Germans 
have not ratified the peace treaty; and the peace nego- 
tiations with Turkey have not begun. 


It would be diffieult to exaggerate the gravity of the 
political and financial condition of Europe. A great 
deal of the daager is due to the fact that the peace 
treaty was drafted, not by professional diplomatists or 
Statesmen with some perception of realities, but by two 
powerful demagogues, Messrs. Wilson and George, 


who were bent on destroving everything that existed in 
the shape of a kingdom or a nation, in order that they 
might build up a new world on the grotesque principle 
of self-determination. Like all abstract reasoners on 
politics, Messrs. George and Wilson demanded a clean 
slate on which to write their absurdities. For this pur- 
pose the Tsar was thrown to the wolves of revolution. 
Had Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson applied to their 
Ambassadors at Petrograd, had they even read their 
despatches, they would have known that a strong auto- 
cracy is the only form ef government whieh can rule 
over that huge aggregate of savages called Russia. 
From the deposition of the Tsar in March, 1917, dates 
the moral collapse of Central and Eastern Europe. 


. We aequit M. Clemenceau, who being a Frenchman 
is a realist, of sharing in the ignorant dreams of his 
two powerful colleagues. M. Clemenceau is old; his one 
object was and is to make the French frontier secure. 
Provided Messrs. Wilson and George would guarantee 
France against another German war, the French Pre- 
mier was willing, we imagine, that they should indulge 
in any number of nonsensical policies for Eastern 
Europe. Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, what are 
these abstractions to France? They are, of course, a 
great deal to Italy: and, as we know, the Italians 
fought bitterly against the ignorant theories of the 
American President and the English Prime Minister. 
But M. Clemenceau got his triple Alliance out of Eng- 
land and America, and threw over Italy. Was he 
wise? We think he made a mistake: for it looks as 
if America was going to back out of the Triple Alliance : 
whereas the interests of the Latin race in France and 
Italy ought to be combined against the Slavs, who are 
a disturbing and decivilising force. 


Europe is fast drifting into bankruptey, as Sir Wil- 
liam Goode and Mr. Hoover have testified, and bank- 
ruptey means Bolshevism, for when men are starving 
they will rob and murder. The Allies look on with 
arms folded. The Baltic provinces are an example. 
Great Britain has recognised the de facto independeace 
of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, but refuses to 
recognise their de jure independence. What is the 
economic result? Take Esthonia for instance. Unless 
and uatil the Government of Esthonia is recognised, 
that country has to choose between commercial surren- 
der to Germany and starvation. The Supreme Econo- 
mic Council did much to satisfy the vital demands of 
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Eastern Europe for food supplies. But it was prac- 
tically a charitable body, and none of the countries en- 
gaged in the war can now afford to make charitable 
contributions to Eastern Europe on anything like the 
scale required for the reconstruction of its economic 
life. 


The economic reconstruction of East European coun- 
tries depends on the establishment of relations between 
them and foreign financial and commercial interests on 
a basis of reasonable profit, involving the principle that 
the former receive assistance for the development 
of their own assets, while the latter derive their profits 
over a term of years. But nothing of this sort can be 
done until the Governments of these countries are recog- 
nised. One of the greatest assets of the Baltic pro- 
vinces is their timber. Capital is required to restart 
work mm the forests to establish saw-mills at such ports 
as Riga, and to provide shipping. Development on 
these lines depends on the conclusion of a long-term 
contract, for ten or twenty-years, between the Govern- 
ment concerned and the foreign groups. But no 
foreign group will make a long-term contract, except 
possibly on highly speculative and extortionate terms, 
with a Government which may disappear at short notice 
with its assets and liabilities. 


There are many other projects of economic recon- 
struction, such as the establishment of municipal banks, 
and the restoration of order to the chaos of currency, 
which absolutely require recognised governments for 
their realisation. The Allies or the League of Nations 
should set up a small Commission, to which the Gov- 
ernment of the Baltic Provinces, and Poland, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugo-Slavia (wherever those 
countries may be decided to be), could submit terms of 
contracts into which they desired to enter. If it ap- 
peared that the contracts were reasonable in their 
terms, and dealt with assets properly belonging to the 
State, the Commission should be empowered to endorse 
the proposed contract with an undertaking that any 
future Government controlling the country would be 
required by the League of Nations or the Allies, under 
penalty of an economic boycott, to take it over and 
observe it. In this way, the Allies would get raw 
materials, such as flax and timber, and the new coun- 
tries would get a chance of supporting themselves. 


The danger of Radical legislation on a priori prin- 
ciples is alarmingly illustrated by the India Bill, which 
is now before the House of Lords. Jt is admitted by 
Mr. Montagu—as how could it be denied ?—-that there 
is no public opinion in India and no body of electors 
fit for the suffrage. But it appears that the Bill is to 
create the public opinion and the Constituency. In the 
meantime, a period which can’t be less than a century, 
the government of India is to be transferred from the 
highly trained British Civil Servants to the half-edu- 
cated and wholly untrained native journalists and 
lawyers who are not more than 5 per cent. of the popu- 
lation! And this is presented to us as a specimen of 
democracy, which if it means anything is the rule of 
the majority. The logic of the proceeding is on a par 
with that of a man who should place a ‘bomb in the 
hands of a child or a savage in the certain expectation 
that experience would teach him its explosive qualities. 


Although the war to end war was supposed to have 
ended in November, 1918, we are now, in December, 
1919, confronted with an estimate for the cost of the 
Army for the year ending March, 1920, amounting 
to £.405,000,000. This compares with a cost in 1914 
of £.28,845,000, or nearly fifteen times as much. The 
total number of men provided for is 2,600,000, though 
we are assured that by next spring it will have been 
reduced to 400,000, British and Indian troops. We 
wish that we could believe it. The cost of maintain- 
ing the various armies of occupation is £°152,618,000. 
Such is the expense to which the ex-Kaiser William has 
put one out of some dozen combatant Powers. That 
the author of this ruinous business should be living the 
quiet, comfortable life of a wealthy country gentleman 
is an exasperating thought. 
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It is only natural that the Prime Minister should be 
satisfied with the Coalition, which gives him a larger 
majority than, we believe, any other Government has 
ever commanded. But ‘‘ nationality ’’ is a phrase, not 
afact. A political party is the organisation of opinions 
for the purpose of carrying them into practice. The 
Coalition is composed of Conservatives Liberals and 
Nondescripts, of Protectionists and Free Traders, of 
Socialists and Individualists, of Unionists and Home 
Rulers. How can a Government supported by such a 
concourse of mutually repulsive atoms act consistently 
and effectively? It was all very well whilst the war 
was on to talk of ‘‘ national unity,’’ and sinking party 
difference€. But the war is over, and the Coalition can 
only hold together by the several parties of which it is 
composed surrendering their principles. 


There is, indeed, one common enemy whose existence 
in our midst might warrant the continuance of the 
Coalition. We don’t mean a foreign, but a domestic, 
enemy. If the Prime Minister will speak out boldly and 
declare that the party of loot, the party that avows its 
intention of robbing the coalowners of their property, of 
confiscating the dividends of the railway shareholders, 
of increasing to the point of extinction the taxa- 
tion of all who don’t work with their hands, or who 
live on saved capital—if the Prime Minister will say 
to the Smillies and the Cramps and the Williamses, 
‘*You are the enemy of the Nation, and I will fight 
you,’’ then, indeed, the Coalition would have a reason 
for existing, and national unity would become a fact, 
not a phrase. But Mr. Lloyd George cannot get rid 
of the habit of trying to square everybody all round, 
which never has and never will succeed. 


It is an old story that the fate of political parties is 
generally determined by personalities. At this hour 
Sir John Simon scems about to be ‘ the acid test ’’ (to 
borrow a rather hateful piece of slang), of Liberal 
unity. It is not surprising that this should be so, for 
the late Liberal Attorney-General is a sourish character. 
With all his great ability and knowledge—and they are 
very great— Sir John Simon has not the tact or the art 
to conceal from any audience he may be addressing his 
consciousness of his immense superiority. For this 
reason he is put down as a prig, and spoken of (be- 
hind his back) as ‘‘Slimon.’’ Another social fault he 
cannot apparently shake off is his egotism, which 
prompts him to talk about his own intimate affairs to 
anybody next whom he finds himself at dinner, as if 
everybody must be interested. It is astounding how 
really clever men diminish their popularity, and conse- 
quently their power, by an overweening vanity, 


The Prime Minister does not love Sir John Simon, 
and Mr. Lloyd George is not an enemy to be despised. 
The son of a colleague was once brought up to Lord 
Beaconsfield to be introduced with special words of 
commendation. The great man spoke a few kind 
words while he attentively regarded the awkward 
youth, now a peer. When the hobbedehoy had retired, 
Dizzy turned to Rowton and said laconically, ‘* Hardly 
human!’’ Perhaps the trouble about Sir John Simon 
is that he is ‘‘ hardly human.’’ He does, however, 
earn a very laree income at the Bar, Talking of the 
Bar, we notice that Mr. Patrick Hastings, K.C., is the 
Liberal and Labour candidate for one of the divisions 
of Finsbury. Mr. Hastings, who is not much over 
forty, fought in the Boer War, and has lately 
rushed into a leading practice. It is evident that he 
thinks the Labour party will win the next election, and 
that he means to be one of the Law Officers. Sir John 
Simon, on the other hand, believes in Mr. Asquith. 


Apart from politics, an interesting point of casuistry 
is raised on the Government pledge to carry out the 
Sankey Award, involving amongst other things the 
limitation of the coal-owners’ profits to 1s. 2d. a ton. 
The Government promised to give legislative effect to 
the first Sankey report upon the assumption that the 
figures and calculations as to production were correct. 
Those figures and calculations have turned out to be 
incorrect: is the Government bound? — Clearly not, 
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we shoula say, as a point of casuistry, and as a matter 
of law. For the pledge was given under a mistake 
as to the facts; we do not say—it is not necessary to 
say—by a misrepresentation of the facts. If Mr. Bonar 
Law will consult the ‘The Grammar of Assent’ or 
Smith’s ‘ Leading Cases,’ he will, we think, find plenty 
of arguments to fortify a refusal to abide by his pledge. 


The Anti-Dumping Bill and the Aliens Restriction 
Rill, both bear the hall-mark of passionate imbecility. 
The Anti-Dumping Bill would transfer to Board of 
Trade officials the function of imposing duties on import 
and granting licenses to import, a wholly unconstitu- 
tional procedure, which would ham-string our foreign 
trade. The Aliens’ Restriction Bill would, as Lord 
Phillimore pointed out, prevent a German, Austrian, 
Bulgarian, or Turkish commercial traveller from land- 
ing in this country during the next three years without 
the long and difficult process of obtaining a special per- 
mission from the Home Secretary. _ It would also im- 
mediately force to depart every German and Austrian, 
no matter what reasons there might be for his remain- 
ing, such as marriage with a British wife, or the fact 
that his sons had fought in the British Army, or that he 
was possessed of special scientific or technical skill. 


We believe that nine Britons out of ten, if taken 
apart as individuals, would condemn such foolish and 
vindictive legislation. | Yet such is the demoralising 
effect of being elected to Parliament by some thirty 
thousand ignorant and unreflecting persons that the 
House of Commons has passed these proposals. We 
see the enormous advantage of having one branch of 
the legislature composed of gentlemen who have not 
been chosen by twenty million voters, and can therefore 
apply the principles of reason and justice to the mak- 
ing of laws. In the House of Lords, the only place 
where good discussion is now heard, the India Bill, the 
Aliens Restriction Bill, and the Anti-Dumping Bill 
will be amended; but will the Commons accept the 
amendments? Peers, with broad and dispassionate 
minds, like Lords Newton, Buckmaster, and Finlay, 
discern the absurdities of the Aliens’ Restriction Bill, of 
which Lord Newton said that clause 9, as it stood, was 
‘* unworthy of the nation, and a violation of tradition; 
it was vindictive and was going to be expensive.”” As 
we said some weeks back, everybody will be ashamed 
of such legislation in a few years’ time. 


The Bill for the limitation of coal-owners’ profits to 
is. 2d, a ton, has been well described as a skeleton 
Rill, Everything depends on the details with which 
the skeleton is clothed, Roughly speaking, it is said 
to mean that half the colliery company’s pre-war profits 
are to be taken away. But how much provision is to 
be allowed for the depreciation of a wasting asset? 
And what is to be done with the collieries that had no 
pre-war profits, either because they were being run at a 
loss, or because they had not started producing coal in 
merchantable quantities before the war? We are told 
that there is to be a statutory allowance of 10 per cent. 
profit on old capital, and 6 per cent. on new capital. 
Does any sane man suppose that new capital will be 
invested in a speculative business, with great ups and 
downs, for a return of 6 per cent.? The Government 
are driving straight for Nationalisation, which they 
profess to abhor, by promoting this Bill, — Messrs. 
Smillie and Hodges are more clear-headed, logical, and 
straightforward than the Government, for they say 
plainly that they want nationalisation as a step to con- 
tiseation. 


Messrs. Smillie, Cramp, Brace, Mann, Hodges, 
Williams and many others, are of opinion that they are 
more competent and better qualified to manage the 
foreign and domestic policy of Great Britain than Par- 
liament and His Majesty's Government. What 
grounds Messrs. Smillie & Co. have for this opinion we 
have not. been able to discover. They, the Trade Union 
leaders, know nothing of history, or science, or political 
cconoemy, nothing of the theory or the art of govern- 
ment. Nor have they the power of words so commonly 
possessed by demagogues, for not one of them has the 
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smallest pretensions to eloquence. What these gen- 
tlemen thoroughly understand is loot, and what they 
offer to their, we fear, numerous followers is the loot- 
ing of all the other classes of the community. Now here 
is a clear-cut and easily understood issue. Are the 
majority of the inhabitants of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in favour of robbery, which is always 
accompanied by a certain amount of murder, for the 
eels will not lie still when they are being skinned? Or 
are they in favour of the existing and traditional order 
of things? Until that question is answered, we shall 
have no peace or prosperity. 


Whilst the House of Commons is voting four hun- 
dred millions for the Army and a hundred millions for 
pensions and gratuities to disabled soldiers, a few well- 
meaning individuals are trying to scrape together fifty 
thousand pounds to buy Bemersyde from Colonel Haig 
to present it to Lord Haig. There is something strik- 
ingly shabby about this, indicating a want of balance in 
the national mind. The nation bought Strathfieldsaye 
for Wellington in addition to giving him some four 
hundred thousand pounds in cash: such is the differ- 
ence between 1815 and 1919! In these days of demo- 
cratic purity we swallow millions and strain at thou- 
sands. May we give a hint to those who are collecting 
the purchase price of Bemersyde? Publish a list of the 
contributors, by all means, but not the amounts sub- 
scribed by individuals. Many officers who are too 
poor.to give more than tos. might be deterred by pub- 
lication of their mites. 


Lady Londonderry writes to the Evening Standard 
to ask ‘‘ Why ex-Service girls are not wanted"’ as 
domestic servants. We think we can answer the ques- 
tion. It ts the result of painful experience that the 
majority (we don’t say all), of ex-Service girls have 
been so exalted by the flattery showered upon them by 
the Press and others, and so uplifted, to use no harsher 
term, by the excitement of war-work, whether in fac- 
tories or camps, that they are quite unfitted for the 
humdrum of domestic service. No one pretends that 
housework is exciting, or amusing, or heroic. The 
workaday task of the ordinary male is dull enough. 
Ex-Service girls, as a rule, are anything but ‘* capable, 
cheery and obliging.” They are quite ignorant of the 
work they are wanted to do, and they won't learn, even 
if the old experienced servants, who might teach them, 
were not fast disappearing. The ‘* ex-Service girls” 
expect to be well-fed, housed, and warmed at double 
the previous wages, and to do littke or nothing in re- 
turn. We can assure Lady Londonderry that if she 
can supply any ‘‘capable, cheery, and obliging " 
women, they will be snapped up. 


Mr. Drinkwater found himself in strange company 
at the Haymarket where his play in verse ‘A Night of 
the Trojan War” was produced by the Art Theatre, 
under the direction of Madame Donnet, alongside a 
Ballet Philosophique, and a play * Callimachus,’ trans. 
lated by Mr. Arthur Waley from the Latin of Hros- 
witha. ‘* Beauty,’’ cried one of the surviving friends 
robustly portrayed by Mr. Rathbone, is broken.”’ 
Madame Donnet, however, prefers it so. For the philo- 
sophical ballet which followed took the broken pieces, 
and held them out reflectively at arm's length. Colour, 
light and even emotion were weighed in the balance and 
found wanting by a philosophy which smacked of 
solipsism. That philosophy is inherently unpopular, 
and we can only applaud the courage that presented it 
on the stage. ‘ Callimachus * on the other hand, had the 
stiff grace of the decorated missal in which it was 
found. Thus the monks and nuns drew life on their 
careful page, and with such childish voices, such sim- 
plicity would their Saint John and Saint Drusiana wip 
to heaven. We shall look with more interest at the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and indeed we had 
half an impression that we had dreamed ‘ Callimachus * 
after a visit to the gallery. We should add a word in 
praise of the acting of Mr. Hayes who died, resur- 
rected and died again, with the manner of one who 
made a habit of death. 
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THE DOUGLAS PENNANT INQUIRY. 


HE report of the House of Lords Committee on 

the dismissal of Miss Douglas Pennant from the 
post of Commandant of the Women’s Royal Air Force 
is painful reading. One is compelled to ask, what 
were Miss Pennant’s legal advisers about? Miss Pen- 
nant’s case was that she was abruptly superseded and 
dismissed by an intrigue of certain named persons, who 
acted from improper motives, such as jealousy, per- 
sonal dislike, or desire to get rid of her as an incon- 
veniently inquisitive person. As Lord Wrenbury put 
it, at the opening of the inquiry, it resembled an action 
for wrongful dismissal against General Brancker and 
Lord Weir. That was a perfectly clear issue, familiar 
to all lawyers, and Miss Pennant was represented by 
three Counsel, who were instructed by a- well-known 
firm of solicitors. How came it that these lawyers 
allowed Miss Pennant to deal out charges against a 
large number of persons without witnesses to prove 
them? The lawyers must have prepared her proof. 

Still more puzzling, how came these lawyers to put 
into the box two unsatisfactory witnesses to prove a 
charge of immorality which, even if it had been true, 
would not have helped Miss Pennant’s case, for it had 
nothing whatever to do with her dismissal? Miss 
Pennant was, no doubt, provoked or teased by the 
lawyers into saying more than she meant when giving 
evidence. For instance, she was drawn into saying 
that ‘Colonel Bersey desired the continuance of im- 
morality at Hurst Park.’’ Lord Wrenbury said, kindly 
enough, ‘*‘ No, no: you don’t mean that : you mean that 
he did not assist or took no steps to stop it,’’ to which 
Miss Pennant assented. It is hard, it is ungenerous, 
that this unguarded remark should be brought up 
against her in the Report. The Committee find that 
there was no evidence to support either the particular 
or the general allegations of immorality at Hurst Park 
or Wormwood Scrubs. (What a strange bower of 
love, for anyone to choose !) 

The Committee find “‘that there was no intrigue, no 
concerted action, by the parties accused, or any of 
them, to induce or compel Miss Douglas Pennant’s 
removal by any improper means.’’ That was not the 
opinion of Sir Godfrey Paine, who superseded Colone! 
Bersey, and who stated emphatically in the chair that 
there was “‘an intrigue’’ against Miss Pennant, 
though he gave no names. But an intrigue is, ex vt 
ternuni, difficult if not impossible to prove; its impal- 
pability, its subterranean secrecy are the essence of an 
intrigue. If we were above ground, it would cease to 
be an intrigue, and become opposition. 

“As regards the moment and manner’’ of Miss 
Douglas Pennant’s supersession, and the grounds 
assigned for it, first by General Brancker and then by 
Lord Weir, ‘‘ we think there is much that must be the 
subject of regret,’’ say the Committee, who characterise 
Lord Weir's conduct as “ an unfortunate error ’’ for 
which he has publicly apologised. The whole story 
is a very sad one. Miss Douglas Pennant is a good 
and brave woman, who has behind her a long and 
honourable record of public service, both on the London 
County Council and as Insurance Commissioner in 
Wales. In an evil hour for her peace, she gave up her 
postin Wales, where she is loved and respected, in order 
to devote her zeal to the Women’s Air Force. She did 
not understand the new crowd into which she had wan- 
dered, and they did not understand her. She lost her 
balance of mind, and the result has been disaster. 

Belore we leave the Douglas Pennant case we have 
a word to say about the House of Commons Committee 
on National Expenditure. We do not undervalue the 
great services which Sir Frederick Banbury and his 
colleagues haye rendered to the public by their exposure 
of extravagance and jobbery in Government offices and 
contracts. But it is time-that one of two things hap- 
pened to that Committee. Either its reports should be 
made privately and confidentially to the House of Com- 
mons: or its proceedings should be presided over by a 
lawyer, who knows the meaning of evidence. The 
report of the Banbury Committee on the Air Force, 
published in the newspapers last August, certainly 
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misled us by publishing an ex parte statement of Miss 
Pennant’s case against Colonel Bersey. As that gentle- 
man’s evidence was unobtainable at the time, the pas- 
sage relating to the Pennantites versus the Berseyites 
should have been omitted. This criticism applies to 
previous Reports of the Banbury Committee. These 
reports contained in some cases strictures and allega- 
tions against officials and private individuals. |The 
words of the reports are covered by the privilege of 
Parliament, which extends to their verbal reproduction 
by newspapers. But inferences from or comments on 
the reports are not covered by any privilege. For these 
reasons we think that the Committee should in future 
conduct its investigations with more regard to the 
rules of judicial procedure. 


MR. H. G. WELLS: EMINENT VICTORIAN. 


R. H. G. WELLS, having exhausted sex and 
said all that there is to be said about religion, has 
undertaken a history of mankind, which has just begun 
to issue from the multifarious House of Newnes in 
fortnightly parts. In this new adventure Mr. Weiis 
throws off all disguise and appears in his true character. 
He finally discards the pretence that he is a younger 
contemporary of Mr. Bernard Shaw and shows that he 
is old enough to be Mr. Shaw’s grandfather. On the 
strength of a number of post-Whig essays in Socialism 
and a few post-Puritan novels on sex, Mr. Wells has 
been accepted for many years as a man in advance of 
his time. It was apparently forgotten that his best 
work, the work that gives us the heart and soul of the 
author, has nothing to do with socialism or sex, but a 
great deal to do with something which greatly intrigued 
the contemporaries of Jules Verne. The early novels 
of Mr. Wells remain his best and show most clearly 
where his imagination is most engaged. The one con- 
sistent motive running through all Mr. Wells’s phases 
has been a romantic and passionate fidelity to the scien- 
tific spirit which looked through giant reflectors for a 
solution of the riddle of the universe and half-expected 
to find the Absolute First Cause locked up in a Leyden 
jar. Science was in the late nineteenth century an es- 
tablished religion with a priesthood which gave to its 
generation all the signs and miracles for which it 
asked. Men were thrilled in those days by the wonders 
of the material universe. The books of Proctor and 
Ball were popular adventures and the magic lantern 
had a glamour which the modern film with all its ad- 
vantages will never possess. Mr. Wells’s early 
romances carried him to fame because his early readers 
were urgently preoccupied with the possibilities of na- 
tural science. We feel, even now, that the fame of 
those scientific extravaganzas was justly earned. We 
find in them something which is lacking in the discur- 
sive cerebrations which have since put Mr, Wells into 
the front rank of those for whom the novel is part 
diary, part manifesto, part lampoon. We find in them 
the unmistakable vitality which informs an author's 
work when his imagination is actively prompted and 
stirred. In Mr. Wells’s early novels we sound his en- 
thusiasm in the strict meaning of that rather tremend- 
ous word. In the later ones we find only his personalia, 
his prejudices, his passing opinions, his arm-chair re- 
flections, on men, women, politics, society, and religion 
—things which are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
Our impression that Mr. Wells is really an eminent 
Victorian, that he belongs to the era of Spencer and 
Tennyson rather than that of Croce and Rupert Brooke, 
is triumphantly confirmed by his ‘ Outline of History.’ 
We should not be at all surprised to find that this 
work will come to be regarded as his masterpiece by 
the critics of a later generation, who, in so acclaiming 
it, will temper their enthusiasm only to point out that 
it was written a generation after its time. In the first 
chapter we recognise the authentic old-fashioned ring 
of the Victorian lecturer, who called our attention to the 
size of the universe and the insignificance of humanity 
with all the unction of an accredited guide to the mar- 
vels of nature. We are told that if a bullet fired trom 
a Maxim gun kept its muzzle velocity unimpaired it 
would take seven years to reach the sun. Shortly after- 
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wards we see the earth reduced to the size of a one-inch 
ball revolving round a sun the size of a small bedroom, 
with the nearest fixed star 40,000 miles away. At a 
later stage of the history we are invited to consider that 
from the point of view of humanity, time is as empty as 
space: ‘‘ Life is like a little glow scarcely kindled yet 
in these void immensities.’’ 

How familiar all this was wont to be in the mouths 
of our ancestors! We remember one old gentlemar 
who would recite in this way for hours with an obscure 
idea at the back of his mind that facts such as these dis- 
posed once and for all of the philosophers and prophets 
who had lived before the invention of the spectroscope. 
That the light of many of the stars we see to-day began 
to travel towards our eyes before we were born was one 
more nail in the coffin of anthropomorphism and _ all 
other forms of human conceit. These Victorian philo- 
sophers were out to take humanity down a peg or two. 
What were we, after all, but animalculae upon a speck 
of dust lost in the vastness of the material universe ? 
And at that time mankind, new to those wonders of 
science, which have since, in the great war, celestially 
justified their title to be the crown of human endeavour, 
was disposed to be a little humble in the presence of 
Time, Space, and Energy, and all such goblins of the 
post-Newton cosmogony. 

Fortunately it was only a passing phase. Very 
rightly we soon recovered our presence of mind and re- 
fused to be overawed by the eternities, infinities and 
indestructibilities of the phenomenal. universe. To-day 
that inevitable express train starting from Waterloo 
and arriving upon the sun some two million years hence 
creates almost no impression. It certainly does not 
create in us any disposition to adore the distance which 
separates us from our great source of light and heat. To- 
day we run to superstition of another kind. .We pass 
almost without comment the amazing discoveries and 
speculations of Einstein and strain our ears to hear the 
table-talk of the spirits (who invariably do a foolish 
thing and never say a wise one). Only Mr. Wells re- 
mains susceptible to the old Victorian thrill. He dis- 
plays the immensities of Space and Time with the old 
expectation of creating a sensation in his auditors. 
But to-day we are fortified against his story. We have 
had time to remember that Time and Space have been 
dismissed by sane philosophers as mere modes of 
human thought, and to perceive that Science discovers 
everything except the things mankind has always 
wanted to know. To-day we have no respect tor 
91,000,000 miles, We are not impressed by 400,000,0c0 
years of geological history (of which modern man can 
claim only some paltry 12,000 years or so). The size 
of Jupiter leaves us cold and a contemplation of the 
Coal Sack in the Milky Way no longer produces in us an 
effect of mental vertigo, As for that quaint Victorian 
attitude of respect for coal and steam and electricity, it 
is now almost beyond our understanding. We read in 
Mr, Wells’s * Outline of History * a sentence which to- 
day requires an historical footnote which it has been 
the purpose of this article to supply. Talking of the 
Neolithic men, Mr. Wells tells us that ** there is no real 
break in culture from their time onward watil we reach 
the age of coal, steam, and power-driven machinery.” 
There you have the scientific enthusiast of the Vie- 
torian age unmasked. No break in culture! Con- 
fucius, Christ, Buddha, Mahomet, but no break in 
culture., Socrates, Montaigne, Francis Bacon, but no 
break in culture. Euripides, Shakespeare, Moliére, 
but no break in culture. Greece, Rome, Britain, but 
no break in culture. The break only comes in all 10,000 
years of man’s history when a certain legendary kettle 
in the endeavour to boil over lifted its lid wader the ob- 
servant but still Neolithic eye of the genius who first 
turned the attention of mankind to the amount of horse- 
power which may be derived trom a_ well-regulated 
supply of overheated water. 

lt will he interesting to see how Mr. Wells will deal 
with that dull stretch of history lying between Neolithic 
man and the eighteenth century. he history even in 
outline of some thousands of years during which there 
was no real break in culture hardly promises to be very 
stimulating. It can be pleasant only for the ironist. 
Presumably we are to see mankind blundering blindly 
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hither and thither, waiting for that break in culture on 
which is to be founded a new heaven and new earth. 
Now and then a wise man may catch a glimpse of the 
promised land. A Leonardo here or a Francis Bacon 
there may discern a few phantom chimneys upon the 
far horizon. But the majority will live and die without 
a glimpse of the new culture destined to arise in Wigan 
and Chicago. 


THE SHERINGHAM DAYLIGHT. 


M R. SHERINGHAM’S “ Daylight Shade,’ exhi- 
bited for the first time before the Society of [llu- 
minating Engineers, bids fair to prove itself one of 
those key inventions which, from time to time, mark a 
definite advance in our industrial progress. Devices 
for the improvement of artificial light have been many 
and various. A century of thought, initiative and 
energy fills the gap between the smoky oil lamp of our 
grandfathers and the brilliant metallic filament electric 
lamp ef to-day. Every decade or so has seen some 
new development of the lighting problem, from the oil 
lamp to coal gas, from gas to electricity, the invention 
of ** mantles,’’ the discovery of acetylene gas, the are 
light, the vacuum bulb; all represent stages in the evo- 
lution through which our lighting problem has passed. 
But these devices, important though they are, have 
tended towards the brilliance, intensity or economy ol 
light rather than its assimilation to daylight. To the 
lay mind, perhaps, there is little difference between day- 
light ani artificial light except the greater intensity of 
the former. In fact, of course, the difference is great. 
Davlight consists of a vast number of rays of different 
colours, in certain proportions, which, when diffused bv 
the effect of the atmosphere, form the white light best 
seen through a north window. In order to produce 
daylight artificially, all these colours must be present 
and in their correct proportion. In the various kinds 
of artificial light now used, some of these colours are 
either absent or the propoftions are so different as to 
produce a quality of light totally dissimilar to daylight. 
The electric bulb, for example, is rich in red and yellow 
rays, while the powerful rays at the violet end of the 
spectrum are, comparatively speaking, poorly repre- 
sented. 

The resulting alteration in the tone and value of 
colours has long been a thorn in the flesh to artists and 
craftsmen, and a source of loss in the many trades 
where colour plays a prominent part. 

Mr. Sheringham has sought to remedy this defect bv 
reinforeing those colours in which the light is defi- 
cient, and partially absorbing those found in excess. 
The apparatus is ingenious, but simple. Over an or- 
dinary electric bulb is placed a shade, the under-side ot 
which is worked out as a colour scheme in chequer- 
board patterns, arranged according to a mathematical 
formula. The bulb used is of the indirect lighting type 
with silvered reflecting surface which throws a diffused 
light upwards against the shade. In effect this pro- 
duces an indirect light which approximates so closely to 
daylight as to be indistinguishable from it for all prac 
tical purposes. The history of this device is another 
instance of the old adage that ‘** necessity is the mother 
of invention.”’ In the depressingly foggy winter of 
igi S19, Mr. Sheringham, whose beautiful colour de- 
signs are well-known to lovers of the original in decora- 
tive work, found his all too short hours of daylight cur- 
tailed more and still more by the murkiness of the Loa- 
don atmosphere, which, despite the distressing inade- 
quacy of our coal supply, seems always to secure 
enough of the ration to rouse the envy of a hoarder. 
Tired at last of waiting for the light which never came, 
he entered on a tour of London in search of a remedy. 
The light specialists were visited, the sellers of lamps, 
the artists’ colourmen, the purveyors of electricity, of 
was, of oil, the merchants of those goods w hose end-all 
and be-all is the term ‘‘ novelty,’’ but without success. 
Forthwith the artist worked out his own salvation. By 
one of those flashes of intuition which seem to come 
more readily to artists than to men of affairs, Mr. 
Sheringham turned to his palette for help, With card- 
board and paint a shade was produced, roughly con- 
structed but efficient, which enabled him to defy the 
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best efforts of the London atmosphere and add five clear 
hours to his working day. 

To Major Klein, formerly head of the Experimental 
Department of the Camouflage School, is due the credit 
of first seeing the commercial possibilities of the device. 


-On a visit to his friend’s studio, he inspected the ap- 


paratus with interest and immediately grasped its im- 
portance in the many trades in which the production 
and grading of colours is so important a factor. He 
approached Mr. L. C. Martin, of the Optical Depart- 
ment of the Imperial College of Science, who undertook 
to test the device scientifically by means of spectro- 
photometric measurements, with the result that, after 
some valuable adjustments, a commercial article has 
been produced by which a light, closely approximating 
to true daylight, can be obtained from a medium pow- 
ered electric bulb with less of that loss of efficiency 
which has proved the stumbling-block in more than one 
former attempt to solve this important problem. 

Mr. Sheringham has been exceptionally fortunate in 
obtaining two such collaborators as Major Klein and 
Mr. Martin. Major Klein, who has been acting since 
the War as adviser in colour physics to the Calico 
Printers Association, possesses a knowledge of’ rare 
and little known pigments by the use of which the effi- 
ciency of the shade has been greatly increased, while to 
Mr. Martin has fallen the arduous task of constant 
testing and re-selection of the pigments submitted. 

The interest which the invention has aroused since its 
first exhibition is sufficient indication of the importance 
of artificial daylight to the commercial world of to-day. 
Indeed, it is only necessary to take a walk through the 
shopping centres of London to realise one of the most 
obvious uses to which it would be put. It is rarely that 
during the winter months our larger business houses 
are not using artificial light during the greater part of 
the day. Yet such light is useless where colour is in- 
volved. The showman must take his goods outside, 
if the customer is to judge them, or risk a woeful disap- 
pointment, for many of the more delicate shades of 
mauve and blue will be changed almost beyond recog- 
nition by the red and yellow rays of the electric bulb. 
Something has already been said regarding its useful- 
ness in an artist’s studio, and there is no doubt that in 
Art Schools especially a device of this kind will find a 
ready welcome, for under present conditions students 
in colour can only work as long as daylight lasts, and 
in the winter months this means a short working day. 

But it is not among artists, nor among the retail tex- 
tile trade, that the best use for the new light will be 
found. It is the manufacturers whose business de- 
pends on accurate matching and colour values, in dye- 
works, in colour-printing, in the manufacture of wall- 
papers, in places where the colour expert must now 
work by daylight or not at all, where one man’s en- 
forced idleness may shut down a whole workshop for 
hours at a time, where a mistake in the shade of a 
single colour means the sacrifice of hours of labour, 
men, in short, whose work is’colour and whose time is 
money, these are the men for whom the Sheringham 
Daylight may help to remove one of the biggest 
stumbling blocks that obstructs their industry to-day. 


WALKING STICKS. 


HY do so few people nowadays collect walking 
sticks? They are interesting, portable, take up 
but little space, and are of am ancientness commensurate 
with man. Homer, like other blind men, leant upon 
his staff, which later ages turned into a sceptre; Stesi- 
chorus the poet upon his, as we see it on the coin which 
shows the statue stolen by that thief omnipotent Verres 
and described by Cicero. Socrates had a stick, with 
which he barred the way to the youthful Xenophon, 
bidding him come and learn where virtue was to be 
had; Agesilaus rode upon a stick to amuse his little 
son; Scipio (‘* staff’’) served his father as a guide and 
prop; and is not every crozier but the-hooked stick, the 
crook wherewith the Bishop, shepherd of his flock, 
recovers the stray sheep? 
Sticks are commonly thought of as just sticks, con- 
veniences for walking, something to have in your hand 
to help you along by its rhythmic motion, or to behead 
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a thistle with if you are strolling in the country. Poor 
Anne Elliot, in ‘ Persuasion’ suffered from her brother- 
in-law’s constantly dropping her arm to cut off the 
heads of some nettles in the hedge; and indeed, Charles 
Musgrove was in fault, for no one can give an arm to 
two ladies and carry a cane besides. Whether it was 
a hooked stick we do not hear—probably not, since the 
beau of the period preferred a straight cane—but that 
Dr. Johnson latterly used a hooked walking stick, we 
know from our friend ‘‘ Rainy Day ’’ Smith, in conse- 
quence of his having saved the life of a young man as 
he was crossing from Queenhithe to Bankside. The 
stick the Doctor lost in the Isle of Mull—that, probably, 
which he holds in Thomas Trotter’s drawing of him— 
was a mightier staff, however; Boswell thought he 
would recover it, but Johnson knew better. ‘‘No, no, 
let anybody in Mull get possession of it, and it will 
never be restored. Consider, sir, the value of such a 
piece of timber here.’’ This was none of the pretty 
toys of the period, with their chased heads of gold or 
pinchbeck, or knobs from the famous factory at Bow, 
but a sturdy staff fit for slashing ‘‘ Ossian ’’ Macpher- 
son, had he chanced across the Doctor’s path. 

The most wonderful stick in history, more wonderful 
even than that of Charles I which came in direct line to 
old Doctor Monsey, that eccentric eighteenth-century 
collector—was cut from the Boscobel Oak by Will Pen- 
derel, who hid young Charles II there. It was carved 
by Grinling Gibbons, and had a leather tassel, curi- 
ously plaited by the Queen-Mother, of strips cut from 
the woodman’s jacket of Penderel worn by the King 
after his escape from Worcester. But for quaintness 
give us a Tom Coryate, named after the traveller of 
the ‘ Crudities,’ whose ugly phiz was carved upon the 
heads of 17th.century sticks, as Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
was perpetuated upon the jugs that bear his name. A 
Funny Joe you will hardly find nowadays, all memory 
of its owner, whose half-witted taste for riding in the 
carts conveying criminals to Tyburn made him a fami- 
liar figure once, having long since passed away. Such 
large oak sticks, ‘‘ with great heads and ugly faces 
carved thereon,’’ were carried, instead of a sword, by 
many polite young gentlemen in the reign of George II. 
Jambees, whangees, Penang-lawyers, clouded dragons, 
rattans and supple-jacks: if you went into any stick- 
shop on Exeter Change in the year 1769, you could 
have had your choice of them all, or perhaps have 
taken part in the great discussion over the two-headed 
stick, a lusus naturae cut from the root of a yew, 
“bearing a most extraordinary resemblance to William 
and Mary,’’ and dear, if authentic, to all lovers of the 
Glorious Revolution, It was in the hands of an honest 
dealer, one Clarke, ‘vho was at pains to point out any 
such stick whose head ‘‘had been assisted with the 
carving tool’’; but he stuck to it that the William and 
Mary was genuine, and the virtuosi, taking his word, 
fell to discussing what tree it was cut from. ‘‘ An 
Ash,’’ says one; “‘ A Cedar,’’ says another; ‘‘A Yew, 
past all doubt,’’ says the the third. ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men,’’ says Clarke, ‘if | must give my opinion, it is a 
Double-Yew,’’ and he writes the letter down with a 
flourish. There was an old collecting friend of Gar- 
rick’s, one Squire Crawford, who was always com- 
plaining that you could get no bargain at Christie’s or 
Langford’s, for the upstarts who wanted all the best 
things, ‘‘and came upon you in flights, as thick as 
Scotchmen.’’ But he invented a plan to circumvent 
these gentry. ‘‘As long as | hold my gold-headed 
cane under my chin,’’ says he, *‘ that is a bidding, Mr. 
Auctioneer; and when | remove my cane from under 
my chin, mark you, my biddings are at an end.”’ 

Swordsticks we all have seen, genteel bamboos 
enough to all appearance, but draw the head, and be- 
hold, a fine flashing damascened blade of blue steel, fit 
to pink your adversary neatly. But the brass gun- 
stick is a rarer thing, cut in the shape of a gun, usable 
as gun or pistol, and containing (if you were fortunate) 
a telescope, a dial on the head, and a perpetual alman- 
ack; and such a one was shot for at Hoxton in the 
reign of George III, 

Porters of the 18th century carried staves with large 
silver handles, running footmen light slender canes, 
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with a tassel of silk or silver. Extremes met in gentle- 
men’s, sticks in the year 1762, when some strutted 
about with walking-sticks as long as leaping poles, 
others with a yard of varnished cane, scraped to a point 
and bound at one end with wax-thread, ‘‘ tipt with a 
neat-turned ivory head, as big as a silver penny,’’ not 
used for walking, but hugged under the arm. One 
cannot fancy Pope’s Sir Plume, 


‘* Of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,’ 


doing anything so ungenteel as walk with it; it ‘as 
with him an airy badge of fashion, not a guarantee of 
sober and solid reliability, like the heavy gold-headed 
cane of the doctor of the century. 

The oddest stick we know of is the barber’s pole, 
outward sign of the staff put into the patient’s hands 
while the operator—barber-surgeon often, remember,— 
bled him. As late as 1797, Lord Thurlow stated in 
the House of Lords that when these poles were used as 
signs, the barber pure and simple was to use one of 
plain blue and white stripes, the more dignified barber- 
surgeon the same, ‘‘ with a gallipot and a red rag like- 
wise,’’ to avoid mistakes on the customer's part. The 
white stripe therefore is but the tape kept twined upon 
the staff, taken off when the operation began, and re- 
twined upon the staff when the bleeding was over; and 
the staff had to be a strong one, fit to take the grip 
of the suffering patient with his arm in position. The 
surgical practices of the past are enough to deter the 
thorough-going laudator temporis acti; but a barber's 
staff should be among your curiosities. 

Even in a collection of wooden walking sticks, what 
variety you may get! If you aim at notoriety, get a 
Jersey cabbage stick cut from one of those portentous 
vegetables which grow upon a stem some eight or ten 
feet high; from the air they look like cabbages, from 
below like a scene in a pantomime, and their stems, 
stained and varnished, give you size without weight 
and girth without massiveness, that recall the gorgeous 
watch-chains of *‘ solid’’ gold which adorn the waist- 
coats of Thackeray’s tawdry bucks. If you want 
something less oppressive, there is nothing neater than 
the light ebony stick, with hooked or crutched handle, 
especially if it is inlaid with silver; your true East In- 
dian bamboo such as Colonel Newcome carried is light 
and graceful, your English ash or cherry stick strong 
and useful; but, if you are for elegance, what about 
that lacquered tapering cane from Central America, 
with its red background and spiral curves and triangles 
in black, yellow and green of marvellous daintiness and 
accuracy? If quaintness is your aim, get a friend to 
send you an African Hammerkop, a light brown rod 
with the crutched handle carved in the shape of the 
crested bird of that name, with its long beak and 
squinting deeply hollowed eyes, an evil creature and 
yet humorous, like the devil carved in the shape of a 
bird high upon Notre Dame. If you have loved and 
used a stick, leave it to your best friend when you die ; 
he. shall feel it supple in his hand as he prepares to 
walk, his hand where yours once was, and he shall 
think of you, and kindly, when he starts, either upon 
a walk you loved, or one you would have loved had you 
been there with him. And kindly memory shall hold 
off the poppy of oblivion till your friend too has joined 
you in the land where walking is not. 


M. HENRI-MATISSE. 


HENRI-MATISSE has a remarkable reputation 

e among modern European painters and is looked 
upon as a master by many young artists from Scan- 
dinavia to Japan. We in London had seen an import- 
ant group of his paintings at the Grafton Galleries in 
1912, and a few canvases quite recently at the Mansard 
Room; but the present exhibition at the Leicester Gal- 
leries offers the best chance we have had of enlightening 
ourselves, and making up our minds about him. And 
many of us find, perhaps a little to our surprise, that 
the sensation we have is of enjoyment. The shock 


which every fresh development of art must give, unless 
we have grown step by step with it, has passed, and 
we begin to discriminate and understand. It seems 
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that those large, rather empty pictures at the earlier 
show belong to an experimental stage in M. Matisse’s 
career; those we see now are clearly the work of a man, 
with a fine talent for paintiag. It should be impossible 
to speak of ‘* charlatanry,’’ when there is such single- 
ness of aim to be found, and the timorous may find out- 
side evidence in the photograph of the painter, so sub- 
stantial and thoughtful, which heads the catalogue. In 
a period when most young French painters have been 
abstract and theoretical, occupied with problems of 
construction, M. Matisse has enjoyed the use of his 
eyes and devoted his talent to expressing his instinc- 
tive preferences. That is, his art is one of sensation 
rather than of intellect. His attitude to his subject one 
imagines to be somewhat of this sort; he looks across 
his room, at people sitting, standing, or grouped to- 
gether, and is delighted by the relationships which 
spring up between them; or he goes out of doors and 
again perceives subtle connexions of shape with shape, 
harmonies of colour with colour. He seems to say— 
‘* that play of arabesque in line, shape, and colour, is 
my picture; if | examine the facts of structure before 
me, try to record all the changes of tones and detail 
I can discover, | shall be spending my energies on 
things which have nothing to do with my original sen- 
sation, in fact | should weaken it, dim its freshness 
and vitality." So he simplifies more and more, and 
discards everything—however interesting it may be in 
itself or by association—which does not harmonise with 
his original feeling; all the ingenuity of his talent goes 
to the capturing of this. It is significant that there is 
no painting of movement in his exhibition. M. Matisse 
himself once said, ‘* What | dream of is an art of 
purity and tranquillity, without any disturbing or pre- 
occupying subject; and art which might bring calm and 
refreshment to the brain of the business man as well as 
the man of letters.’’ This remark is no label to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately to his work, but it does suggest 
a clue for his constant simplification, in repeated ver- 
sions of the same or similar themes; and it is the point 
of view of the decorative painter. His colour and feel- 
ing for pattern is in the manner of the East rather than 
that of Western Europe, expressing the spirit of his 
theme by rhythm and suggestion instead of by the con- 
struction of forms which shall look real and solid. The 
mixed greys, and blacks, and even the browns, which 
were hated and discarded by the impressionists, reap- 
pear constantly in these paintings and are made to play 
their part with more brilliant tints, when M. Matisse 
lays colour beside colour with fastidious taste, as 
flowers may be chosen to form a bouquet. And he has 
discovered some unusual and curious combinations. 
One of the earliest pictures here must be the ‘ Nature 
Morte,’ from the Kahn collection, a composition in low 
tone which runs through a wonderful range of reds and 
gold. The child with a horse looks doll-like in its pro- 
portion to the table and flowers, but the whole is un- 
mistakably knit together. A quite recent ‘ Nature 
Morte * is the large canvas in which a plaster cast of 
a well-known torso is set with unusually vigorous and 
solid form against a heavily patterned hanging and a 
grey wall painted as flatly as a house-painter might 
achieve it. On the table in front stands a spray of 
rose carnations and blue flowers, painted so frankly 
and freshly against the plaster, as to be a delight for 
its own colour, and in accord with the oriental blue of 
the hanging, to make the grey very valuable. At the 
same time, fascinating as this arrangement becomes, it 
is a little deliberately ‘‘ composed.’’ The most wilful 
of the important works is the large ‘ Portrait de trois 
sceurs.” The faces are described in strong brush out- 
lines, a species of shorthand, a yellow flesh colour being 
rubbed in between; the lips of two girls are tinted red, 
but those of the third are left a bare patch of canvas, 
and there are similar patches on forehead and in hair. 
Yet the rhythm with which the group is put together is 
so compelling, running up the bent arm and shoulder 
of the seated figure, centring in the heads and finding 
amplitude and repose in the standing girl on the right, 
that one has a feeling of the monumental and _per- 
manent together with a curious suggestion of vitality 
and of three different personalities. Other paintings of 
bright interiors in’ a southern light, some with vague 
figures, are littke more than stains on canvas, with 
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bright interiors in a southern light, some with vague 
figures are littlhe more than stains on canvas with 
most fresh and delicate schemes of colour. Then there 
is a series of small landscapes, so simple, so free from 
fuss, or anything beyond the painter’s pleasure, that 
one wonders why there should have ever been a “‘ Ma- 
tisse question.” ‘* La Villa Bleue, Nice,’ * Paysage 
prés de Nice,’ * Automne 4 Cagnes,’ share fine qualities 
of mass design, flowing shapes, and unity of colour. 
The last is a canvas that might almost be signed 
‘ Corot,’ for its musical design and scheme of quiet 
greys with a delicious note of cream in the sky. 

To show the pamter’s ideas of form, there are draw- 
ings and a set of lithographs. Nos. 4 and 5 show the 
accomplished draughtsman of the nude; but the large 
lithograph, No. 16, a study of a woman’s back, is 
amazing in skill of hand and sensitiveness to shape. 
The lines descend on the paper like fine Chinese brush 
work, so flowing and stimulating to the imagination 
that one seems to see modelling and structure where 
no mark is. The drawings are not all of this standard 
and their vivacity quarrels with distorted proportions. 

Jt seems to us that the masters of European painting 
have been able to give expression to the decorative and 
rhythmic side of design and colour, and combine them 
with more complete and solid realisation. M. Matisse 
finds his fortune in limitatitn and in working untried 
corners of a well-known field. Since the war the 
ferment of ideas among painters has been turning to 
deeper problems, with a desire to embrace subject 
matter of more human interest and give intellectual 
control to the expressing of emotion or idea. It seems 
likely that we are already moving away from the ideals 
of M. Matisse; if so, the less likely are we to find so 
great and individual a talent occupied with pure enjoy- 
ment in painting. It would be foolish to neglect our 


opportunity. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


LABOUR EXTREMISTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONCILIATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—** Miners would never accept the offer of the 
Government to combine with capitalists.’’ Thus, ac- 
cording to the Daily Herald, Mr. Frank Hodges, Sec- 
retary of the Mimers’ Federation, at a gathering of 
Labour organisation last Saturday in London. 

This is the crux of the whole Labour question. The 
Extremist leaders have no wish for a sympathetic bond 
to be established between Labour and Capital, because 
with its creation their positions would not be worth a 


tinker’s dam."’ They wish to overthrow Capitalism; 
that is all. And they are astute enough to recognise 


that the only likelihood of their fond dream ever beiny 
realised ip by antagonising the deluded worker against 
Capital. 

Employers bave long been trying to bridge the gull 
which—o their mutual disadvantage—has separated 


them from their workers. Through the medium o! 
Whitley Councils, <o-partnership and profit-sharing 
schemes, to mention no others, they are doing their 


uumost to meet Labour at least half way across the 
gulf; but the Extremist leaders will not allow their de- 
luded colliers to go the other balf. 

Witness the treatment meted out by their Unions 

those members who bad the courage and goud sense 
to accept Lever Brothers’ offer to participate in the 
co-partnership scheme. Witness Mr. Smaillie’s recent 
statement that he does not wish scientific management, 
or any other good thing in the mines, until the workers 
ace in possession, and now witness Mr. Hodges’s latest- 
cxacerbating assertion 

3ut until Labour recognises that Capital must have 
its fair reward as well as Labour; that Labour has 
obligations and duties as well as rights; and that Capi- 
tal must of necessity always exist and never will he 
overthrown, never will that happy industrial bond he- 
tween Capital and Labour, which it is the duty of all 
right-thinking men to forge, be created. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS 
Sy, Hallam Sueet, Portland Place, W. 
4th December, LQLY. 
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THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REviEw. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me to make known 
through your paper a movement intended to interest 
young people in the great National and Imperial ques- 
tions, the importance of which has been brought home 
to us by the War. 

The Junior Imperial Chapter of the Primrose League 
was founded to encourage among the young an interest 
in public affairs and a sense of public duty. The ob- 
jects are, the maintenance of Religion, the support of 
the Constitution, and the preservation of the Unity of 
the British Empire under our Sovereign Lord the King. 

By the kind permission of Mrs. Bischoffsheim, a pre- 
liminary meeting is to be held at Bute House, South 
Audley Street, W., on January 13th, 1920, to which 
parents are invited to bring their children and _ for 
which tickets may be obtained on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, Junior Imperial Chapter, Primrose 
League, 64, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

May | appeal to all parents to interest their children 
in the great National and Imperial questions with which 
the next generation will have to deal? We are hoping 
by our Junior Imperial Chapter to teach the lessons of 
National duty and personal responsibility, and to spread 
the spirit of civic unity based upon knowledge and 
friendship among all classes of young English people. 

The manhood and youth of this generation have 
given of their best that the next generation may live in 
peace and freedom. It remains for us to teach the 
young with what noble sacrifices their freedom was 
bought and what duties are cast upon them by the 
splendid heritage of valour and devotion to which they 
are heirs. . 
Yours faithfully, 

Ivy CHAMBERLAIN. 
President. 
64, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
December gth, 1919. 


THE JEWS AND RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sin,—The Jews, you say in your temperate para- 
graph on the Jews and Bolshevism, are taking their 
revenge on Kussia for the way in which they have been 
treated by her. But how could Russia do otherwise 
than put them under exceptional laws? The unsatis- 
factory side of so much that is written in England about 
the Jew question is due to the fact that writers do not 
realize that there is no parallelism between the Jew 
question here and the Jew question in South Eastern 
kurope. In England the Jews, though common enough, 
are comparatively few; they do not live in serried 
masses as in Poland and the Ukraine, but are more or 
less isolated, and therefore sometimes allow themselves 
io be voluntary victims of the process that assimilates 
them to Englishmen. In Poland and Russia, on the 
other hand, the Jews are numerous; they are as natur- 
ally gifted as cloewhere; the sense of solidarity among 
them is highly developed; they are incapable of merging 
with their neighbours and centuries of a separate exist- 
ence have jaised up a clear line of demarcation between 
them and the people to whom these countries properly 
belong. the Jew in South-Kastern Eu- 
rope; pul him on the same footing as the rest of the 
population, and the result may be that with his superior 
capacity he will make himsell the dominating influence 
ww the country and that then Russia, and possibly 
Poland, might become to all intents and purposes Jew 
States. No one can expect the patriotic Pole or Rus- 
sian, weth their long and glorious histories, inspited se 
often with the noblest Christian feeling, to submit, even 
at the dictation of the Allies, to conditions that might 
conduce tg such a state of things. |! may add that 
people who have studied this question and who believe 
that Christianity is the most eflective agent at civiliga- 
tion that the world has evei seel, do not view with 
equanupily this apparition in our midst af a power that 
is DOL Christian, Wat is perhaps responsible for a large 
portion of the unrest and revolutionary feeling that has 
agitated Kurope lor the last half-century, and that de- 
sires the removal of all harriers for all, hecause it realizes 
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that, when once the course is open, it will outstrip all 
competitors, and come nearer to that Weltmacniz, 
which, now that anti-Semitic Russia is out of the way, 
unlike the fruits of Tantalus, will not elude its grasp. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


PRESIDENT WILSON. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In a few weeks at most the world will know 
whether President Wilson was justified in claiming at 
Paris to be the spokesman of the American people. If 
his countrymen should, after all, repudiate him and his 
policy, his opponents will then be able to taunt him with 
having been unduly masterful, perhaps even arrogant. 
But lam unable to understand how his mistake— 


should he prove to have been mistaken—can be said to. 


ae 


have been caused by “‘ spiritual pride.’’ I take it that 
spiritual pride makes a man imagine that his ideals and 
aspirations are too fine, or too uncommon, to be under- 
stood by the average human being, even when he is 
really only thinking or feeling what quite ordinary peo- 
ple think and feel. But, if President Wilson has 
erred, his error has consisted in imagining himself to be 
a typical American, when in reality he was much finer 
and nobler than his countrymen. Such an error, surely, 
must spring from some quality which is the very 
anthithesis of spiritual pride. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. D. Jj. 
8, Royal Parade, Cheltenham, 


THOMAS HARDY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—lIt is surprising how little Thomas Hardy's 
work is known as compared with that of Stevenson, 
Kipling, or Meredith. It seems to me that every 
English man or woman should read one or other of 
this master’s works. For nowadays there has grown 
up amongst us as a nation such a flabby optimism that 
it would really act as a stimulant and a tonic, were 
some of these prim sobersides to inhale the refreshing 
breeze of stern reality. For Hardy writes music as 
well as poetry and prose. 
Yours, ete., 
Martyn 
Biarritz, 


THE PARADOX OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
To the Editor of The Revirw, 

Sir, The interesting and suggestive article on 
George Eliot in your issue of 29th November does not, 
| think, bring out sufficiently clearly the paradox of 
how so learned a woman could write such moving 
human stories, That George Eliot was one of the most 
learned of womankind or mankind is pretty generally 
admitted, and any doubt on the subject can be dispelled 
by perusal of her lite by \W. Cross. Her education 
had been seanty, and at an early ape she had left schoo! 
to take up home duties, which makes the marvel 
all the greater, but there it is. tn her eartier books 
the learning is implied, but it is there and U is ta the 
‘Life’ we must turn, if we would see haw it was ac- 
quired, To take but one hook * The Mill an the Floss,’ 
the references here to the classics are clear aad wamis- 
takable, and sometimes the references are overt. Mr. 
Tulliver is compared to CEdipus when he is compelled 
to borrow money from a client af Mr. Wakem’'s. Aad 
the comment is made that, like CEdipus, he had his 
deed inflicted upon him rather than committed by him. 
In faet, in more than one way, apart from this divect 
citation, the whole novel seems ty show close and deep 
reflexion upon the '(Edipus Rex.’ No doubt Book th. 
contains same abvious absurdities, and one help 
leeling that the sympathy of the author is with the 
pedant Stelling rather than with his pupil, though she 
would have denied this, as witness this passage ; 

Aristotle! if vou had had the advantage of being 
‘the freshest modern’ instead of the greatest ancient 
would you have not mingled your praise of metaphor- 
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cal speech as a sign of high intelligence with a lamen- 
tation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in speech 
without metaphor, that we can so seldom declare what 
a thing is except by saying it is something else? ’’— 
(New Cabinet Edition, Vol. I. p. 216). 

This long unwieldy sentence means, | take it, that 
the author would have the classics well and clearly 
taught without the pedantry she lowed in her heart of 
hearts. So later on we have the terrible scene where 
Tom and Maggie are made to exercise their wits in 
quoting the Eton Latin Grammar to each other. It 
is only the high genius of the author that enables her 
to carry this oft. In a modern novel such a scene 
would make us close the book. But this is, of course, 
an aside. I write to point out how even in ‘ The Mill 
on the Floss’ the author’s extraordinarily wide learning 
peeps through the leaves of her variegated fancy and, 
with the exception of the unfortunate passages men- 
tioned, is wrought into her flowing narrative with a 
rare skill. 

It all seems so easy. Yet the ‘ Life’ shows at what 
a cost of time and labour it was acquired. In one place 
it records how she read through the whole of Horace 
as a mental relaxation, in another the greater part of 
Aristotle to help Lewes in his work. The great 
Greek tragedians were especial favourites of hers, even 
the ‘ Agamemnon" could give up its obscure meaning 
to her. [In short, she had enough classical learning at 
her disposal to do credit to a professor, Then when 
you add to this her knowledge of Modern Languages, 
Physical Science, Logic, Political Economy, and Philo- 
sophy, which was not merely a smattering, but was 
such that commanded the respect of experts in these 
things, the marvel is all the greater. How is 
it she was not weighed down with it all, and why, 
instead of giving us the moving pathetic picture of the 
Tulliver family, did she not make an analysis, and no 
doubt a masterly one, of * Grove on the Correlation of 
Physical Forces,’ which was some of her favourite read- 
ing ! 

Goldsmith and Jame Austen are her only equals in 
pathos and humour whe dealt with the same classes 
of life, and neither of them were very learmed. This 
is what requires explanation, how a woman of vast and 
laboriously acquired information could vet excel as a 
literary artist of creative insight, net im elucidating 
philosophical problems, but the simple basal passions 
of simple country people im a series of characters all 
apparently written straight off the chest. 

Yours faithfully, 
ASM, 


December ard. 


THE PROSE OF DE QUINCEY AND RUSKIN. 
To the Editor of Tuk Sarurpay Review. 

Sux,—From the editorial note to my letter on this 
subject, which appeared in the SaruRpay Review of 
1 ath September last, it is clear that my use of the word 
artificial ‘in reference to the prose of De Quincey was 
one hiable to misapprehension. 

t used it to describe the sense | had experienced in 
reading certain of his passages, the impression of ar- 
tistic detachment from his theme, of the cool deliberate 
vhaping and colouring of his sentences, the weaving of 
an iridescent, magical web of word, so finely and subtly 
wrought. 

In this weaving he was the conscious artist standing 
aloof and, one might almost sax, unconcernedly aside 
fram his subject. 

Far otherwise it was with Ruskin; his theme, )is 
subject, possessed him, it became alight, ome, with 
his passionate, intense convictions, the language swept 
along irresistibly in the pulsing curreat of his emotion, 
\ reader felt the throb and thrill of it also; his language, 
his stvle, and diction, became a living embodiment 
of his art as a master of prose, woven organically, into 
one. This may seem to some PRErTsons a fanciful and 
far-fetched conception of Ruskin's powers and his place 
in English literature, yet in this fashion it orese: ts i itself 
to wy mind as the only satisfying one of his singular 
genius. The exquisite ‘modulations, the musica! caden- 
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ces, the subtleties and charm of his utterance, and the 
alluring sweetness of his phrases are not a_ verbal 
mosaic put cunningly together by a craftsman, but 
something born of that created spirit of the imagina- 
tion which we call genius. ' 
Yours faithfully, 
H. S. Bunsury. 
Mandeville, Jamaica. 
7th November, 1919. 


THE CLERGY AND INCOME TAX. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I haye perused the letter by Mr. F. C. Con- 
stable under the above heading in your issue of the 29th 
ultimo with the greatest of entertainment. 

If it is seriously put forward, it is more laughable 
than if it were a joke. Fancy a clergyman or Member 
of Parliament with an income of £2,500 giving all 
away to others except £500 a year. 

It is not in human nature to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. R. FairBROTHER. 


Income Tax Specialist. 
67 /68, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
3rd December, 1919. 


WOMAN AND HER WORK. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—May |, as a subscriber of a generation, take 
exception to your almost continual sneers about 
women? | have withheld my pen so often on this sub- 
ject that | would continue to do so were it not for the 
publication of a letter concerning the question of Women 
Policemen. J know you are not responsible for your 
correspondent’s views, but this letter merely summed 
up a good deal of what you have written of late, and 
was, | think, offensive in its phraseology of quotation. 
If we have not travelled as far as we might, from the 
views of Mr. Smollett, M.P., we have at least gone a 
little way forward, and | think that you, Mr. Editor, 
must have recognised that many of your notes, especi- 
ally on or against “‘ our splendid women,’’ were out-of- 
date. May I point out a few facts? 

1. There is unfortunately no point of choice in the 
matter of sex, though you often write as would the 
boy who intended ‘‘ t’ larn the toad ” to cease to be a 
toad by the simple and handy means of a big stone. 

2. Women who worked during the war had, many 
of them, been at work before: thev were asked by the 
Government and thankfully accepted by the community 
to perform jobs so as to relcase men to fight; they did 
not baptise themselves as ‘* splendid,’’ they merely 
worked often at hard and uninteresting things, such as 
punching tickets, and climbing up and down the stairs 
of omnibuses, sometimes as often as 200 times a day. 
! leave out the extra help given in emergencies such as 
air-raids, because | think they and nursing may by you 
and others be considered too “ interesting ’’ to be 
commended. I firmly believe it is beneath the ability 
and knowledge of your admirable Review to treat a 
large half of the population in a sneering and ‘* cat- 
tish ’’ way. Women have proved their value in work 
to which they were in a great measure unused: now 
they might be allowed at least a certain amount of 
quiet justice. 1 am fully aware this is really an im- 
mense claim. 

In conclusion may | add, as apart from these obser- 
vations, that, touching your Review, I wish every day 
could bring me a copy of it. I conclude, however, that 
no daily paper could possibly re-create the dust that 
fills our lives with the scholarly writing, wit and con- 
sistency of outlook, that make Saturday for many 
readers a red-letter day in the week. 

Yours truly, 
J. Brian Wivson. 


10, Southill Park Gardens, 
Hampstead. 
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REVIEWS 


THE GREAT FAILURE. 


The Peace Conference. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. Hutch- 


inson. 21s. net. 


‘¢ TS it merely a paradox to assert that as war was 


waged in order to make war impossible, so a 
peace was made that will render peace impossible? ”’ 
So Dr. Dillon characterizes the work of the Peace 
Conference. His book explains the Great Failure. It 
is not a history of the Conference; it is an account of the 
way things were done at Paris, written by a man of 
wide outlook, who knows his way about the diplomatic 
world. The style is always clear and adequate, often 


brilliant. The passage beginning ‘‘ Never was politi- 


cal veracity in Europe at a lower ebb than during the 
Peace Conference,’ is in its telling antitheses almost 
Thucydidean. Doubtless there will be many volumes 
written on the Peace Conference, but few are likely 


to be so valuable to the historian as this. Dr. Dillon,. 


although very far removed from cheap cynicism, 
analyses with pitiless clearness the motives of those 
chosen by democracy to represent its ‘‘ ideals.’’ Both 
the English and French Premiers were dominated by 
pledges given to their majorities at home. Conspicuous 
among these was the promise that Germany was to be 
made to pay the whole cost of the war. Mr. Wilson’s 
aim was to take back with him some sort of covenant. 
What is perhaps most surprising is the ignorance 
shown by the Delegates. Mr. Lloyd George’s admis- 
sion regarding Teschen is easily surpassed. One 
delegate confused Silesia with Cilicia, another asked 
what Frederick the Great had to do with Poland, a 
third wanted to know the connection between Dalmatia 
and Fiume. A Secretary of State thought that Dan- 
zig was an Italian port on the Mediterranean. Such 
were the protagonists of democratic diplomacy. With 
perhaps one exception, the men of outstanding ability 
represented the smaller States, and they had to rely on 
wire-pulling and flattering the weaknesses of the Big 
Four. Of the latter excellent character-sketches are 
given. M. Clemenceau is “ the professional destroyer 
who can boast that he overthrew eighteen Cabinets, or 
nineteen if we include his own.’’ The author pays 
tribute to the success of the French Delegation in ob- 
taining a settlement which gives France the military 
and cultural hegemony of Europe, based on control of 
the Rhineland and the alliance of the New States of 
Eastern Europe. Of Mr. Wilson the mythopoeic 
faculty of the peoples had created a messianic demo- 
crat.”’ But the President’s mind was fixed primarily, 
not on ending the war and the blockade, but on return- 
ing to Washington with a paper covenant. To that 
end his ** principles ’’ were violated in accordance with 
the desire of every interest powerful enough to threaten 
the Covenant. Dr. Dillon speaks with bitter indigna- 
tion of the clause in the original Treaty which handed 
over to France the entirely German population of the 
Saar Valley as the equivalent of a sum in gold, and he 
notes that even this was not inconsistent with Mr. 
Wilson’s conception of ‘* self-determination.’’ As for 
Mr. George, ‘* the only approach to a guiding principle 
one can find in his work at the Conference, was the 
loosely held maxim that Great Britain’s best policy 
was to stand in with the United States in all momentous 
issues and to identify Mr. Wilson with the United 
States for most purposes of the Congress. Within 
these limits Mr. George was unyielding in fidelity to the 
cause of France. Essentially a man of ex- 
pedients and shifts, he was incapable of measuring 
more than an are of the political circle at a time. His 
lack of general equipment was prohibitive. A compre- 
hensive survey of a complicated situation was beyond 
his reach. There is a line beyond which opportunism 
becomes shiftiness, and it would be rash to assert that 
Mr. George is careful to keep on the right side of it. 
Guided by no sound knowledge he was tossed 
and drawn hither and thither like a wreck on the 
ocean.”’ 
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In regard to the little understood policy of the States 


outside the Big Four, Dr. Dillon is most enlightening, 


though not in all cases free from bias. His exposition 
of the position of Italy, included in fact, though not in 
theory, among the ‘‘ States with limited interests,’’ is 
very fair and entirely accurate; and his special plead- 
ing on behalf of Roumania explains a great deal that 
was obscure in the relations between the Conference, 
Bela Kun, and the Roumanian Government. But his 
comments on Polish affairs are with one exception singu- 
larly superficial. He criticises unfavourably Mr. Lloyd 
George’s action in referring back the unanimous report 
of his own Polish Commission. The Premier’s attitude 
in regard to Danzig and the Polish corridor, which was 
supported in our columns at the time, has been amply 
justified by Poland’s history during the last twelve 
months. So far the solitary sign of wisdom shown by 
the Poles has been their endeavour to keep the German 
officials of Posen and West Prussia; and it is doubtful 
how far this particular tendency would be regarded 
favourably by the Conference. It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Dillon is in agreement with the view expressed 
by Mr. Butler, as to the desirability of Warsaw taking 
its lead from Posen. 

Dr. Dillon describes in considerable detail the 
methods pursued by the Delegates. The French plan of 
preparatory commissions was rejected by Messrs. 
George and Wilson. Three and a half months were 
spent in ‘‘ informal conversations,’’ at a time when 


Europe in hunger and misery was daily sinking deeper - 


into Bolshevism. Bolshevism, indeed, was fostered by 
the Conference, not from design, but through stupidity. 
The Prinkipo invitation, the Bullitt ‘‘ mission,’’ and 
the snubbing of Koltchak’s representatives encouraged 
it in Russia; its infection of Hungary was directly pro- 
duced by the treatment of the Karolyi Government, 
which had saved Hungary from anarchy in November 
to December, 1918. And Dr. Dillon might have added 
that the later refusal of the Conference to recognise the 
Friedrich Government which followed Bela Kun showed 
that Paris had learnt nothing. The author asserts that 
there was at Paris a section of opinion which definitely 
played for delay in the settlement, in order that Bol- 
shevism might break out in Germany. 

Dr. Dillon gives his authority to the well-known 
story of how the decision relating to the trial of the 
Kaiser was arrived at. 

‘** A few days before the Treaty was signed there was 
a pause in the proceedings of the Supreme Council, 
during which the Secretary was searching for a mislaid 


‘document. Mr. George, looking up casually and with- 


out addressing anyone in particular, remarked: *‘ | 
suppose none of you has any objection to the Kaiser 
being tried in London?’ M. Clemenceau shrugged 
his shoulders, Mr, Wilson raised his hand, and the 
matter was assumed to be settled. Nothing more was 
said or written on the subject.’’ In the discussions of 
the Conference, as Dr, Dillon puts it, ‘* History shared 
the fate of Koltchak’s Government and the Ukraine; it 
was not recognized by the delegates.’’ In this disre- 
gard of the records and the political aptitudes of the 
people whose destinies were being settled, Mr. Wilson 
was, perhaps, the greatest offender. The peace was 
based on interests uninformed by the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the older diplomacy, and distorted by the 
capricious application of Mr. Wilson's theories in the 
case of peoples not strong enough to resist. A Peace 
based on enlightened views of self-interest might at 
least have been consistent and intelligible; but the 
Treaty of Versailles was based on the short-sighted 
views which commended themselves to the democracies, 
and was made especially irritating to those whom ‘t 
penalised by being smeared over with the unction of 
Mr, Wilson's ‘* principles.’’ Hence the vogue of the 
phrase ‘* making the world safe for hypocrisy.’’ The 
result in the author's summing-up is that to-day 
‘* in Europe every nation’s hand is raised against its 
neighbours, and every people's hand against its ruling 
class . . the huge sacrifices offered up by the 
heroic armies of the foremost nations are being mis- 
used to give one-half of the world just cause to rise up 
against the other half.”’ 
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PER MARE ET TERRAM. 


Memories of a Marine. By Major-General Sir George 
Aston, K.C.B. Murray. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS is the sort of book to read by the study fire 

between golf and dinner. Sir George Aston has 
done the State some service, and from his amphibious 
position as a marine he has been able to bring the 
Navy and Army more closely together. During the 
late war the thoughtful public was not slow to ap- 
preciate how cordially the two forces worked together 
for the general good. All the jealousies had disap- 
peared, and Gallipoli itself could not break the tie 
created by a common love of country. This excellent 
spirit had been fostered by men like Sir George Aston, 
who, with little official encouragement, had laboured to 
teach the doctrines of a sound combined strategy. 
When he went to the Staff College at Camberley, as a 
teacher, in 1904, he set himself to break down the want 
of sympathy then existing. Naval officers were invited 
to come to the College, and Army officers, after going 
through it, attended naval war courses. In the result 
the sailors were impressed by the zeal and industry of 
the soldiers, while the latter were struck by the detailed 
mechanical knowledge that an appointment on one of 
H.M.’s ships exacts nowadays. The good feeling thus 
produced was something to have accomplished, especi- 
ally as it only came about just in time. 

By the fireside one looks back, with Sir George 
Aston’s book to prompt recollection, upon a dark age 
when Imperial problems were handled on the wrong 
lines, or rather, were not thought out at all. General 
Chesney's clever but delusive little skit, ‘ The Battle of 
Dorking,’ was responsible for much misconception. 
Military men in consequence surrendered to the inva- 
sion scare, and when Sir George Aston went to the 
Staff College, as a student, in 1889, every scheme set 
still assumed the occupation of a portion of our sacred 
soil by a Continental Army. At the Admiralty, too, 
a policy of passive resistance had its advocates a few 
years earlier, and the Hilsea lines at Portsmouth still 
stand as a monument to that policy. ° Fortunately the 
writings of Admiral Mahan widened the outlook, and 
the Naval Defence Act placed in the hands of our 
sailors the weapon of offensive-defence. But Sir 
George Aston, who knows the insides both of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, has some quaint stories to 
tell of the paralysing power of ‘* jackets,’’ and the 
difficulties set in the path of innovators. It is pathetic 
to read of Captain W. H. Hall, the father of Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall, M.P.,-working with a tiny staff in a 
room over a dustbin at the Admiralty from to a.m. 
to7 p.m., with 4$ more hours’ work at home, to 
create the Naval Intelligence Department. ‘‘ He took 
no real holiday while at the Admiralty, and gave his 
life for the Service." Over the way the lesson was 
not learnt so quickly, and thus it was that we floundered 
into the South African War with no knowledge of the 
country and maps that were worse than useless. Offi- 
cial despatches from one camp were dated, Sir George. 
tells us, from The D of Defective Compilation.’’ We 
agree with him, all the same, that that war taught the 
Army many things. 

The serious side of these excellent recollections must 
not be allowed to obscure entirely their lighter pas- 
sages. Sir George Aston writes feelingly about the 
shifts of a young man who lives on his pay, and the 
long-suffering of army tailors. We get a pretty picture 
of Sir Geoffrey Hornby, as President of the College at 
Greenwich, placing his hand on the lad’s shoulder, and 
opening his heart about all that the Naval Service 
meant to the country. That great but unfortunate 
sailor, Sir George Tryon, stands out not only with his 
bulk, and his two eyes which he ‘* made to look like 
one, seeming to bore through you,’’ but as a splendid 
chief to work under as an organizer of naval intelli- 
gence. Sir George Aston's impressions of Lord Fisher 
appear to be mixed, but so are those of others. Lord 
Jellicoe figures as an actor in burlesque, and a hurdle- 
racer over chairs, but not, rather to our disappoint- 
ment, as a lefthand bowler, an accomplishment in 
which he is reported to have been as good as his 
brother, the Oxford blue. The author himself has 
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been a cricketer of parts; did he not make 174 not out 
on the Corrodino ground at Malta, where eights can 
be hit? He has dared the wrath of an Admiral by fish- 
ing from his cabin, and the passion for angling inspires 
several pleasing anecdotes in the course of his 
remimiscences. 

Ashore, Sir George Aston saw active service in the 
bloody and useless Tokar campaign. The marines 
landed without any transport, but a few water carts 
and ammunition mules were lent them by the Army. 
They fought in tight blue uniform, with helmets that 
pressed on the brows, and gave no protection from the 
sun to vital spots. We have improved on the Crus- 
ader style of military dress, anyhow. But when, later, 
Sir George Aston went to South Africa as ‘‘ Staff Offi- 
cer to the Assistant-Inspector-General of the Western 
Lines of Communications,’’ we come across’ contriv- 
ances that by no means made for efficiency, such as 
a most clumsy method of cipher, entailing hours of un- 
necessary toil, and the heaping of work on a D.A.A.G. 
from the provision of guides to the civil government of 
occupied towns, with the assistance of a single inter- 
preter. Sir George was in South Africa again from 
1908 to 1913, when the Union was being brought about, 
as Chief of the Generai Staff to Lord Methuen. To 
that fine soldier the deserved compliment is paid, *‘Few 
people know of the work he did for the Empire in the 
political sphere during those critical years by the sim- 
plicity and directness of his dealings with Boer and 
Briton alike.’ Sir Georgé writes feelingly about the 
system of promotion which left him, as a Marine, with 
nothing more to hope for from the Army on his return 
home, though nice things were said to him at the War 
Office about his services in South Africa. We hope 
that the authorities will give ear to his temperate appeal 
against a glaring anomaly. 


OUTLINES OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


Italy from Dante to Tasso. By H. B. Cotterill. 

Harrap. net. 

HIS is.a book of vast scope, covering three cen- 

turies, and dealing with the history, art and litera- 
ture not of one State, but of many. Its six hundred 
pages are therefore crowded with facts, theories and 
opinions, many of which are inevitably compressed or 
distorted or inadequate; but it is likely to be useful to 
readers desiring to get a superficial impression of the 
history of Italy during those three eventful centuries 
which cover the passage of mankind from the medizva] 
to the modern world, and the numerous and appro- 
priate plates deserve a word of special praise. 
It is a pity, however, that the names of the 
artists are not in all cases given on _ the 
plates, and we must utter a word of protest 
against the so-called portrait of Cola di Rienzo, on 
p. 41, of which the author admits that ‘‘there is no 
actual proof that it is a copy of any contemporary por- 
trait of Cola’’; only that it *‘seems well in keeping 
with one’s conception of the man.’’ The method of 
reckless identification has wrought havoc with artistic 
history, and is dead in all scientific treatment of the 
subject. 

The author’s bias in favour of Republicanism is un- 
fortunate in its results upon his work. On p. 35, for 
instanee, we read, “‘In Rome the Republican move- 
ment had never had free play. It was always ham- 
pered by the large and powerful body of nobility, which 
it had never had the courage or strength to eject from 
the Government, as the Florentines had done.’’ And 
again on p. 55, ““Greed for temporal sovranty always 
made the Papacy a very insincere friend of republican 
liberty.’’ Yet over and over again, in this very case 
of Florence, we read that ‘‘the richer merchants of the 
Arti formed a new aristocracy,’’ that in every incident 
of her history, we see ‘‘ instincts which are fatal to all 
true liberty,’’ that no Italian commune ’’ recognised the 
fundamental republican principles of political equality 
and representative government.’’ Nor do the so-called 
republican States compare favourably with the so-called 
despotisms; each did its utmost to punish political 
opponents with every circumstance of brutality and 
butehery. It is lamentably true that government by a 
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powerful non-representative body of citizens is even 
more dangerous to the liberty of their opponents or 
subjects than government by a tyrant, since they will 
have more personal enemies to wreak their vengeance 
on than any single despot; his vengeance is usually 
blind, theirs is only too well directed, and it is the 
melancholy fate of Italy to have been divided up into 
small States, each of which was ruled in turn by one or 
the other. There is therefore no history at once so de- 
pressing and degrading as that of Italy throughout 
these centuries; there is no unity of effort, no care for 
the common good, and when a period of comparatively 
good order arises, it is always under the rule of some 
ruler of unusually mild and constitutional tendencies, 
such as the earlier Medici and the House of Este at 
Ferrara. This absence of political ability, this lack 
of reverence for law, is strange indeed in the heart of 
the Roman Empire, and more than anything else bears 
witness to the ruin and destruction wrought by the bar- 
barian invaders of Italy. 

Yet the services of this very Italy to humanity at 
large cannot be over-estimated. Writers like Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Tasso, Ariosto,, the 
great schools of art that arose in every great city after 
the days of Glotto; architects like Brunelleschi, Bra- 
mante, Michelangelo, Palladio—for these and many 
more we owe to Italy an eternal debt of gratitude. Not 
that we always agree with Mr. Cotterill’s estimate or 
treatment of individual artists or writers, though he is 
right in emphasising the importance of Petrarch as a 
European influence for centuries when Dante was a 
name. This fact, by the way, absolutely destroys his 
apology for the form Petrarca, which he uses, and de- 
fends as bringing the pame into line with the English 
habit of using the Italian names of Italian writers. 
This is surely the very negation of the European recog- 
nition of Petrarch on which stress is rightly laid. If 
Petrarch’s influence was such that his name became 
a household word to other nations, the attempt to nar- 
row him down to his Italian form is as preposterous as 
Browning’s ‘‘ Klutaimnestra ’’ for the wife of Agamem- 
non. And since he writes ‘‘Raphael,’?’ why does Mr. 
Cotterill irritate us with ‘‘ Tiziano’? We do not go so 
far as our eighteenth century ancestors, in whose sale 
catalogues the Carracci sometimes appear as Hannibal 
and Austin Carats, but, where history and English 
usage have consecrated a name, it is pure pedantry to 
change it, and a suppression of historical evidence be- 
sides, for a man famous enough to be naturalised in the 
language of another country is shorn at once of fame 
and of position, if he is spoken of as an alien, 

We do not share Mr. Cotterill’s enthusiasm for Italian 
Gothic, nor do we consider that St. Francis would be 
“consternated,’’ if he could read some of his orthodox 
biographers, because of their ‘‘ traditional, monkish, 
supernatural’’ character; but we do agree that Ruskin 
has grossly overstated the artistic value of Giotto’s 
Assisi frescoes; and it is good to have the value of 
Venetian art so strongly insisted on. Neither can we 
agree that no relief perhaps except the frieze of the 
Parthenon “‘has succeeded . . . . in being quite satis- 
factory as a work of art.’”’ 

It is useless, however, to discuss differences of 
opinion in a hook the subject of which is so immense ; 
we can only repeat our conviction that a reader who 
expects to find a general hook on the art, literature and 
history of all the Italian States during their most impor- 
tant period will find Mr. Cotterill’s book useful, though 
he will he well advised to supplement its judgments with 
other and more detailed works, and to make free use 
of the historical lists and tables provided at the end of 
the hook, and of the useful Index. A Bibliography is 
not provided. 


A MONUMENT OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Diwan of Ghail4dn son of Urbah, known as Dhu'r- 
Roummah. Edited by C. H. H. Macartney. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £5 5s. net. 


T is often a subject of comment among Continental 
scholars how much and how excellent work, in the 
editing of texts and in literary and linguistic re- 
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search, is produced in this country by persons who may 
be described as amateurs, which abroad would be un- 
dertaken only by University professors, or by their 
pupils under their guidance. Here we have a conspicuous 
example of the class mentioned—a splendid volume of 
monumental size and completeness, the result of im- 
mense industry and erudition and of years of laborious 
research, which may challenge comparison with any 
production i in the same line of German scholarship. The 
editor, Mr. Macartney, describes himself as ‘‘ sometime 
scholar of Clare College, Cambridge’’; he modestly abs- 
tains from mentioning the degree which he no doubt 
achieved. From his method of transcribing Arabic 
names, he would seem to have studied that language in 
Egypt. But wherever he acquired his learning, there 
can be no doubt that he has placed Arabic scholars, 
whether in the East or in the West, under the greatest 
obligations to him for having filled a notable gap in 
the literature of old Arabia. There is no author more 
frequently cited by Arabic-speaking scholars, lexico- 
graphers, and grammarians than Dhu-r-Rummah, as 
may be seen from every page of our edition; yet until 
now the poet has been known only by a few selected odes 
—the first poem rhyming in-bu, and those contained in 
the ‘ Kitab-al-Aghani ’—so that, in the great majority 
of cases, these citations could not be verified, nor their 
context ascertained. We now have before us, for the 
first time in print, the whole body of odes and frag- 
ments, eighty-seven in number, with a commentary in 
Arabic, and notes on each page showing where each 
verse is quoted. 

Ghailan, a man of the tribe of "Adi b. ’Abd-Manat, 
one of the group of five known as the Ribab, was nick- 
named Dhu-r-Rummah, ‘‘ the man of the piece of worn- 
out rope,’’ according to the most probable account, 
from a line of verse, to be found on page 155 of the 
‘ Diwan,’ in which he described a battered and useless 
old tent-peg, with a rotten piece of rope still attached 
to it. He was born about the year 78 of the Hijrah, 
and died, after a short life of some forty years, in tty 
(696-735 A.D.). His whole e&istence was spent prac- 
tically in the Wilderness as a Beduin. We hear of his 
journeying to Isfahan, and towards the end he was a 
frequent visitor of Bilal, son of Abi Burdah, Qadi and 
afterwards Deputy-Governor of Basrah; but he seems 
never to have abandoned the nomad life. He is uni- 
versally admitted to be the last master-poet who dealt 
with the themes of the old poetry, and with him closes 
the great order which is commonly said to commence 
with Imra’ al-Qais, Prince of Kindah, about a hundred 
vears before the Hijrah; this assumption, however, is 
now known to be incorrect, Imra’ al-Qais was by no 
means the earliest poet of the Desert. We have sur- 
viving verse older than his by perhaps two generations, 
and there is no reason to suppose that its authors were 
the inventors of a new art, 

There is one characteristic in literature in which the 
East is strongly differentiated from the West: it does 
not seem to care how often it says the same or almost 
the same thing. |Monotony is no fault to it; that a 
theme is threadbare is no reason for not dw elling upon 
it again. Old Arabian poetry has its strictly limited 
field of subjects and ideas, and long ago prese ‘ribed the 
order in which the divisions of an ode should move, aad 
the matters of which they should treat. This is Dhu- 
r-Rummah’s stock-in-trade. He was most intimately 
acquainted with the work of his predecessors, handed 
down from generation to gene ration by the tribal 
rdwis or rhapsodes; and his business was to adapt this 
material to his own use, if possible to improve upon it, 
but always to keep within the lines of poetic conven- 
tion which had been settled for him by immemoria! 
antiquity. Not only did he know well the poets who 
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had preceded him ; he had in addition an immense com- 
mand of the special language of poetry, an idiom 
built up through generations of poets from the vari- 
ous dialects of Northern and Central Arabia, and thus 
possessing a most copious vocabulary and an incom- 
parable wealth of synonyms. It is this in particular 
which causes Dhu-r-Rummah to be so often cited in the 
Lexicons. 

It is very difficult for Western taste to appreciate the 
old Nomadic poetry of Arabia. Dr. R. A. Nicholson, 
in his * Literary History of the Arabs ’ (1907), expresses 
what is perhaps the verdict of the majority, when he 
says that this poetry ‘‘ moves in a world apart, and 
therefore, notwithstanding all its splendid qualities, 
will never become popular in ours. To repro- 
duce a typical Arabic ode, in a shape at once intelligible 
and attractive to Erglish readers, is probably beyond 
the powers of any translator. Even in those passages 
which seem best suited for the purpose, we are baffled 
again and again by the intensely national stamp of the 
ideas, the strange local character of the imagery, and 
the obstinately idiomatic style.’’ Yet some have found 
solace and pleasure in dwelling upon this product of the 
Wilderness. Friedrich Rickert’s German translation 
of the ‘ Hamdsah ’ of Abi Tammam (1846) is a work 
which has been highly esteemed by many; his imitator 
in English C. J. Lyall, found appreciation several 
years ago for his little volume of * Translations ' 
(1885); and Dr. Nicholson himself, in his ‘ History,’ 
has given us a number of choice renderings from the 
old poets. Mr. Wilfred Blunt’s version of the * Seven 
Mu’allakat * (1904), has perhaps not met with the re- 
cognition which it deserved; yet (like Riickert’s ‘ Ha- 
masah ’) it was the work of a poet whose original com- 
positions had already won for him a high place among 
the singers of the last century. So far as is known to 
us, very little of Dhu-r-Rummah has been translated; 
the first ode, a long piece of 131 couplets, has been ren- 
dered into German by R. Smend (Bonn, 1874); and an 
English translation of a passage of the same, describ- 
ing ostriches, will be found in a paper contributed by 
Sir Charles Lyall to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1912. The * Diwan’ now published, offers 
the opportunity, which we hope may be taken advant- 
age of by other interpreters, of making a_ spictlegium 
of the many vivid pictures of nomad life and desert 
scenery which it contains. 


THE ARTIST AND THE COMMUNITY. 


Essays on Art. By A. Clutton-Brock. Methuen. 


5S. net. 


N the preface to this volume, Mr. Clutton-Brock 

asks, ** How are we to improve the art of our own 
time’ After years of criticism | am more interested 
in this question than in any other that concerns the 
arts."’ He believes that art, like other human activi- 
ties, is subject to the will of man, and that the quality 
of art in any age depends chiefly upon the attitude of 
the public towards it. And he writes with a refreshing 
absence of superiority, as one of the public with a na- 
tural and human interest in art :— 

* We cannot make artists directly; no Government 
office can determine their training; still less can any 
critic tell them how to practise their art. But we can 
all aim at a state of society in which they will be en- 
couraged to do their best and at a state of mind in 
which we ourselves should learn to know good from 
bad and to prefer the good.” 

This is admirable. The writer urges that such a 
state of mind and society can only be brought about, 
it we wre to train our taste in Ipincniah of use before 
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setting up as connoisseurs of the “‘ fine arts.’’ His in- 
sistence on good workmanship and sound construction 
in the things we see and handle every day is a con- 
tinuance of the gospel of William Morris, and it was 
never more needed than it is now. But Mr. Clutton- 
Brock goes deeper into the troubled condition of the 
arts. In the tragic illumination afforded by the war 
he perceives that the Germans were only carrying to 
absurd and dreadful lengths an error that affected the 
whole Western world—the worship of wilfulness, ‘‘will 
to live,’’ will to power,’’ and so on. ‘* Wilfulness ”’ 
sees all men and all things as passive material to be 
moulded for our own ends. The essayist sees us as 
children that have not learnt to read, let loose in a 
library, the library of the Universe, restless and fidget- 
ing, desiring incessant activity, but lacking wisdom. 

And he searches for a clearer vision, for a wisdom 
something like the Sophrosyne of the Greeks, ‘‘ the 
thought that saves’ rather than the thought that 
kills."’ He pours irony and ridicule on the idea of art 
as a luxury; on the craze for cheap machine-made re- 
productions of expensive ornaments; on professors of 
art who live in hideous drawing-rooms; on the exalting 
of processes above persons; and on the professionalism 
of artists, in whom an arrogant skill and accomplish- 
ment take the place of genuine expression. One of the 
best of the essays is a ‘ Defence of Criticism,’ occa- 
sioned by an. outburst of Sir Thomas Jackson lament- 
ing that art criticism could not be made penal for ten 
years, so that people might think for themselves. The 
case for criticism is so convincingly put, and its value 
so temperately shown to be not in the judgments pro- 
nounced, but in the thought provoked in arriving at 
them, that one feels this is not the sort of critic whom 
Sir Thomas had in mind. The whole essay is as much 
an indictment of normal, as it is a defence of ideal, 
criticism. The need for the artist to emerge from the 
specialization of the studio into the full tide of life, and 
the demand that he should be ‘‘ used ’’ by the com- 
munity to create its surroundings, and not merely to 
rearrange for picture design any environment that hap- 
pens to exist—these themes have been developed also 
by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his ‘ Caliph’s Design." We 
hope this is significant of a widespread feeling. But 
in manner of presentment there is a world of difference 
between the brilliant vitriolic phrases of Mr. Lewis and 
the suave, deliberate style of these essays. Indeed, a 
certain preciousness in diction, and a mannerism of re- 
petition suggest the lay sermon, and an aspiration that 
looks wistfully rather than hopefully on the active 
world of to-day. 

But, although Mr. Clutton-Brock’s arguments ad- 
vance gently, they have a cumulative effect as of suc- 
ceeding waves, and are often convincing as well as 
persuasive. He would be a dull reader that would not 
be provoked to thought by the challenge in nearly every 
essay; and thought so provoked must help to under- 
mine the cause of stupidity, ‘* that common enemy of 
art and of criticism.”’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


WO books among our package of Christmas pub- 
lications for children are animal books, and we 
wish there were more, for a knowledge of animals 
should occupy a very important place in every child's 
upbringing. If the little lords of creation are to fulfil 
their duties, it is indispensable that they should under- 
stand those subject to them, and the sooner the better. 
Personal association is the best method of teaching, 
and next to that, good books. ‘ Zoo Days,’ by Mar- 
garet W. Tarrant (Ward Lock, 6s. net), describes the 
doings of a party of children with an amiable uncle who 
acts the part of conductor. Many things to be looked 
out for are indicated, and the book will increase a 
child’s pleasure in the always popular visit. ‘ Bunny- 
borough,’ by Cecil Aldin (Milford), has less natural 
history and more of the fairy story, being something in 
the Brer Rabbit style. It has full-page coloured illus- 
trations on buff paper, which will be a great attraction. 
The S.P.C.K. are publishing a series of Old ‘Testa- 
ment stories at 1s. 6d. net., of convenient size and well 


illustrated, certainly the best thing of the sort that has 
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come out for a long time. Each story forms a book 
itself, some 30 pages long. , 

The ‘ Wonder Book’ (Ward Lock, 6s. net.) is a 
popular annual, and deserves to be. It is a collection 
of stories of all kinds, from the fairies to the War, and 
contains something for all ages from four to ten. 
‘ Josephine’s Birthday ’ (Blackie, 5s. net.) is intended 
to be valued chiefly for its pictures, but ‘ Little Miss 
Moth ’ (Partridge, 4s. net.) is more ambitious, and is 
a pretty story of the doings of three little sisters, Faith, 
Hope and Charity. It will please the public under 
twelve years old. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.. 


The English Elementary School. By A. W. Newton. 
Longmans. 6s. net. 


DUCATION is a dreary and repellant subject to 

the average layman. If he thinks at all about his 
own education, he generally comes to the conclusion 
that the teaching he received at school was both bad 
and dull. If he interests himself in the education of his 
children, his feeling is that, though school textbooks 
have improved immensely, the education they are re- 
ceiving seems to have a very remote bearing on their 
future careers. If education in itself is a dull subject, 
the dreariest side of it seems to be elementary educa- 
tion. Few can view those monstrous ‘* three-decker ”’ 
elementary schools without an involuntary shudder, or 
feel unmoved to pity when, as they pass, they hear the 
monotonous chant which tells that some poor mites in 
listless chorus are memorising the multiplication table. 
Yet it may safely be said that few questions are at pre- 
sent of greater social importance than that of ele- 
mentary education, an importance which will be in- 
creased when the Education Act of 1918 is in full work- 
ing. Therefore this present volume appears at an 
appropriate time, and should be read by all those who 
have not a first-hand acquaintance with elementary 
schools. The more the general public, as contrasted 
with the professional teacher or inspector, interests it- 
self in education, the more likely we are to secure 
sound methods and freedom from stereotyped ideas. 

The book, which deals only with elementary educa- 
tion in England, is admirably clear and concise, and 
gives sufficient of the past to explain present conditions 
and anomalies. It is surprising how many questions 
are still determined by custom rather than principle. 
What, for instance, is the proper length of the school 
day? At present, as is shown, we are just following 
the rule of thumb practice established by our pre- 
decessors in the nineteenth century. In the same way, 
there are no data to enable us to say from an educa- 
tional standpoint, whether a child requires formal 
schooling at the age of five, or six, or seven. Here 
again, in the matter of the minimum age at which 
school attendance should become compulsory, it — is 
really custom which guides us. And again, children 
begin to learn reading about the age of five, but we do 
not yet know whether the teaching of reading might 
not profitably be deferred till later. 

There is an interesting chapter on the attempts to use 
schools for the purpose of propagandism, including that 
arid and barren ‘‘ moral instruction ’’ beloved by cer- 
tain rationalists. At one time there was a_ strong 
movement in favour of direct instruction in hygiene. 
This frequently led to occasions when school practice 
was in violent contradiction with school precept. We 
ourselves, after listening to a lesson on _ cleanliness. 
have gone round a school and discovered that cleanli- 
ness received practical encouragement by the provision 
of one very dirty towel with no soap, while all the 
pupils were allowed to drink indiscriminately out of one 
drinking cup, and that at a time when sore throats were 
prevalent. We do not altogether agree with the 
writer’s remarks about the difficulty in schools of treat- 
ing economic conditions. We have seen simple lessons 
on political economy given to seventh standard boys 
which were eminently successful and avoided any con- 
troversial standpoints. | We should like to have seen 
more treatment of the difficulties of teachers in slum 
areas, where almost inevitably some of the teaching is 
an indirect criticism of the language and habits of the 
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pupils’ parents. We also do not feel that the writer 
has quite appreciated the value of Nature Study, especi- 
ally in town schools, or the excellent work done by such 
bodies as the School Nature Study Union, But per- 
haps we ourselves would be thought guilty of the pro- 
pagandism he has condemned. 


The book, taken as a whole, is a careful and well con-- 


structed piece of work; it is full of detail, yet not over- 
loaded; it presents definite views of its own and at the 
same time sets out the other side of the case with ad- 
mirable fairness. | We commend it to all those who 
wish to know the progress and purpose of elementary 
education in England. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT.--Mozart and 
Malipiero did not mingle very harmoniously in the same bouquet 
at this concert. The contrast was too startling ; the old-fashioned 
perfume of the ‘‘ Parisian”? symphony seemed utterly transformed 
by close proximity to the new Italian concoction with its faint 
exotic odour and garish colouring. However, the latter came 
first, and then only the “‘interval’’ to separate the two; making 
us feel that what Malipiero calls ‘* Le Pause del Silenzio ’’ (which 
frequently signify silence broken by noise) had interfered sadly 
with our capacity for enjoying the exquisite programme of the 
Mozart. It might have been otherwise, had the conductor, Mr. 
Geoffrey Toye, proved equal to the task of bringing out with 
identical power and conviction all that Malipiero and Mozart have 
to say, each in his own very different way. But what we missed 
in the interpretation must have tended to increase our lack of 
accurate apprehension ; and this notwithstanding much delicate 
and careful playing on the part of the Philharmonic orchestra, 
which is really splendid enough to deserve fewer than four or 
five conductors for a series of seven concerts. The mis-handling 
of Mozart did not, however, end with the symphony. The singer, 
Mr. Murray Davey, had done well enough in the serenade from 
Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ to warrant expectation of at least as much 
sardonic humour, if nothing more, in Leporello’s air-‘ Madamina,’ 
from ‘ Don Giovanni.’ But the meaning of the Italian words 
appeared altogether to have escaped him. Had poor Donna 
Elvira been listening to this lugubrious chant, she must have 
wondered more than ever at the calculated heartlessness of the 
“* perfidious Don.’’ Surely every experienced basso cantante ought 
to know that Leporello is slyly chaffing the lady all through this 
wonderful scene. 


‘PIERROT OF THE MINUTE’ AT COVENT GARDEN.— 
Familiar as Professor Bantock’s music now is, it would have 
been a thousand pities if its piquant charm had been restricted 
entirely to the calm atmosphere of the concert-room. The art of 
writing good ballet music is not demonstrated by the British 
composer with sufficient frequency to make it a matter of in- 


- difference whether such an example as ‘ Pierrot of the Minute’ is 


ever actually wedded to a stage setting or not. There is not 
much of it, truly. A quarter of an hour of action—unexciting 
enough until poor Pierrot receives his death-wound—and the 
whole thing is over. But it is pretty, even if it is fantastic and 
absurd, and the dance rhythms are ‘delicious, especially in the 
pas de fascination which Miss Phyllis Bedells executes so grace- 
fully with the aid of Mr. Alexandre Gavrilov. So much for the 
two principal features of the setting. The third, or scenic, has 
not, one feels, received all the thought and care at Covent Garden 
that might repay the management. Yet what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. Before arriving at ‘ Pierrot ’ we listened 
to an unusually excellent performance of ‘La Bohéme.’ The 
ensemble was quite admirable, and with one or two exceptions 
a better cast could scarcely have been furnished by the Beecham 
Company. Miss Miriam Licette as Mimi and Mr. Webster 
Millar as Rudolph especially distinguished themselves, their sing- 
ing and acting being consistently good. 

At Queen's Hall Sir Henry Wood's orchestra finds useful occu- 
pation, not only in popular Saturday programmes like that pro- 
vided by Mr. Robert Newman last week and the regular concerts 
every Sunday afternoon and evening, but by assisting at the 
occasional displays of talent given by individual artists. Among 
these may be mentioned the recent performance of three pianoforte 
concertos at one sitting by Miss Isabel Gray, an executant of 
undoubted capacity, at times brilliant and always interesting. 
Another was a ‘ recital of- arias and songs’ given under similar 
conditions by the well-known contralto, Miss Phyllis Lett. In 
another genre of recital, that of the ‘* duet sonata,’? admirable 
work was accomplished by Miss Hilda Saxe and Miss Beatrice 


Harrison. 


THE MONTHLIES 


THE NINETEENTH is this month a very good example of 
what a magazine should be, dealing with a varied assortment of 
topics—political, social, military, literary, sporting, religious, and 
scientific. Sir Oliver Lodge writes in as plain a way as the sub- 
ject allows him of the Einstein theory and its bearings on the 
theory of gravity, and indicates that neither of them throw any 
light on the reason for the mutual attraction of heavy bodies. 
Messrs. Giles and Bliss give good accounts of the late Amir of 
Afghanistan and of Djemal Pasha. Mr. Baillie-Grohman writes 
of national characteristics and sport with his well-known mastery 
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of the subject; his paper*is one of the most interesting in the 
number. Messrs. Paull and Housman have a graceful fantasy in 
the form of a Christmas Mystery Play ending in the defeat of the 
old gods of Greece and Rome at the sound of the angel’s song. 
Prof. Cippico retells the story of Leonardo, one of the most amaz- 
ing geniuses that Italy or the Renaissance produced; while Mr. 
Green revives for us the associations of our literature with Surrey 
from Cobbett to Mr. Belloc, especially mentioning the work of 
Meredith. We are glad to see his praise of Mr. George Bourne, 
the author of ‘ The Bettesworth Book ' and the like. Mr. Sparrow 
concludes his defence of the Fifth Army and Major Bashford 
tells of the opportunities won for us by Gen. Allenby. Altogether 
an exceptionally good all-round number. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY opens with a poem by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, one of the best examples of his reflective manner. Judge 
Parry gives us an admirable’ little paper on ‘The Humour of 
George Eliot’ —we suppose Mrs. Poyser was an invention and 
not a memory, but it is wonderful how well the author managed 
to eliminate all traces of humour from her later books. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett supplies a needed corrective to a good deal of 
the ignorant praise that has been lavished on Samuel Butler, 
while at the same time recognising his essential genius. Three 
sonnets from Heredia are well translated by Eugene Mason, but 
we wonder how many English readers in these Greekless days 
will understand ‘*‘ Women of Byblos, in slow theories, Lament and 
Mr. Hurd deals faithfully with ‘ The Confessions 
of the Admirals,’ and allots the responsibility for the weaknesses 
they own to. Sir Sidney Low is quite good on current topics—Sir 
Percy Scott and Russia. We are glad to see his praise of Maria 
Botchkareva’s remarkable account of her life. By the way, is 
not ‘We and our Allies ’’ a Latinism inadmissible in English— 
one remembers ‘ Ego et rex meus ’? The rest of the number deals 
with politics, home and foreign, economics, religion, Ireland and 
women—the latter an excellent paper by Lady Bell. 


BLACKWOOD'S begins a new story by Allen Graham which 
promises wel! and leaves us guessing. Contact continues his 
* Eastern Nights—and Flights,’ one of the best things of the kind 
we have ever read. Mr. Alfred Noyes contributes a Kiplingesque 
poem characteristic of—Mr. Alfred Noyes. Major Watson gives 
us some more of the history of his ‘ Company of Tanks,’ and 
Mr. Gates describes some aspects of the adventures of the Russian 
Relief Force. ‘Musings without Method’ afford us the cus- 
tomary thrills over our misfortunes under our present rulers and 
over the denunciations of their policy. ‘In Ireland to-day’ 
gives a not over-charged picture of the life of a Loyalist in the 
South. Mr. Montague’s short storv is amusing. 


CORNHILL has nothing of outstanding interest. Sir Henry 
Lucy’s reminiscences are a familiar dish. Sir Walter Scott's 
dogs are familiar to readers of his life and not likely to make 
fresh converts to his cult. We are mildly interested in learning 
where Isaak Walton died in the Close at Winchester. The short 
stories are not good enough to carry the whole weight of a 
magazine on their shoulders, and Mr. Copplestone’s praise of the 
Marines, well-written as it is, has the same disability. 


THE OXFORD OUTLOOK has a very striking anthology of 
Oxford verse by undergraduates—not representing any particular 
school or trend of thought, but indicating both taste and poetic 
ability. The prose contents of the magazine include a note by a 
female undergraduate on the question of granting degrees to 
women. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH REVIEW is a very good number this 
month. Its poetry in both French and English is quite above 
the average. Mr de la Mare contributes a “‘ Lullaby,” and Mr. 
Gibson three sets of “‘ In Khaki." For serious papers we have 
Dean Inge on ‘‘ Moral and Economic Conditions in England’’—a 
thoughtful and well-written study, Mr. Arundel Esdaile on the 
French reviews and journals which have been published in Eng- 
land since the seventeenth century—a very sound and valuable 
piece of work. M. Davray writes on the intellectual and moral 
expansion of France, M. Flammarion on “ Les Sciences Psy- 
chiques ’*(a very interesting paper) and M. Mauclair on the prin- 
ciples of Art in “* L’abandon de I’Idée en Peinture.’’ The review 
is well got up and full of interest. 


T 
BEST WAY 
TO INVEST YOUR DIVIDENDS 


Take up an Endowment Assurance Policy and so make 
your interest money accumulate for future use, and in the 
interim enjoy all the benefits of life assurance. Send a 
vostcard to-day for particulars «f this sound and attractive 
method of investment and insurance. 


Address: Life Department, 


DOMINIONS 
32, Mooregate Street, London, E.C.2. 
ASSETS EXCEED £17,000,000 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW is largely taken up by 
a very interesting discussion on Hamlet—the Ghost and The Play 
Scene. There are, as usual, some very interesting matters dealt 
with in the Miscellaneous Notes, and the Reviews are first rate. 


THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE of Montreal has two papers 
of the most illuminating kind to the student of Canadian thought 
—‘ The Last Days.’ by a Staff Officer, and ‘Criticism and 
Morality,’ by H. L. Stewart. The*difference in standpoint from 
our own is marked—they are not only an ocean but an age apart. 


THE NEW WORLD has interesting articles by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton on * The Art of the Novel’ and Mr. Alfred Wolmark 
on ‘The New World in Art.’ There are a number of other 
useful and valuable articles by Lord Dunraven, Dal Young, V. G. 
Lewis, etc., with one act of a play by Dion Calthrop. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Army and Religion. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

A Race for a Wife (Nat Gould). John Long. 7s. net. 

Amaranth and Gold (L. A. Hurst Shorter). Humphreys. 5s. net. 

Anonymous Poet of Poland, The (Zygmunt Krasinski). Cam. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

An Unsocial Socialist (Bernard Shaw). Constable. 2s. net. 

Aristophanes, The Clouds (trans. by B. B. Rogers). Bell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

All Sorts (1. A. R. Wylie). Mills and Boon. 

Awakening of Asia, The (H. M. Hyndman). 
right. $2.00 

Ajax of Sophocles, The (trans by R. C. Trevelyan). 
Unwin. 2s. net. 

Allegra (L. Allen Harker). Murray. 7s. net. 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus, The (trans. by R. K. Davis). 
well. 4s. 6d. 

Art and Letters, Autumn, 1919 (ed. by F. Rutter and C. Setwell). 
2s. 6d. 

An Honest Thief (Dostoevsky, 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Automatic Pistol, The (J. B. L. Noel). 
3s. net. 

Arkansaw Bear, The (A. B. Paine). 


6s. net. 
Boni and Live- 


Allen and 


Black- 
trans. by Constance Garnett). 
Foster Groom and Co. 


Harrap. 6s. net. 


Adventures of a Pretty Woman, The (Florence Warden). Jarrold. 
Is. vu. 

Arcades Ambo (Lily Dougall). Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Applied Botany (G. S. M. Ellis). Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

At Cambridge (B. W. Henderson). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Abraham Lincoln (Francis Grierson). John Lane. 5s. net. 

Assisi (Sir W. B. Richmond). Macmillan. 42s. net. 

Addresses in America (John Galsworthy). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Among Italian Peasants (Tony Cyriax). Collins. 12s. 6d. net. 

All and Sundry (E. T. Raymond). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Beach of Dreams, The (H. de Vere Stacpoole). | Hutchinson, 
6s. net. 

Boche and Bolshevik (Hereward T. Price). Murray. 6s. net. 
6s. 9d. net. 


Bull, and other War Verses (Sutherland MacCall). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Bolingbroke and Walpole (Rt. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Bolshevism (John Spargo). John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Benedictine Monachism (Cuthbert Butler). Longmans. 18s. net. 

Britain and Greater Britain in the 19th Century (A. E. Hughes). 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. 


Constable. 


Hon. J. M. Robertson). — Fisher 


_ MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT —Victor Hugo’s 
Works Edition de Luxe, 10 vols., half morocco, £6 6s. ; Macke- 
ray’s Works, illus., Harry Furniss, 20 vols., £5 5s. ;. George 
Eliot's Novels, 7 vols., half calf, gilt, £4 10s. ; George Barrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £3 10s.; Frank Harris Life of 
Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Nineteen Early Drawings by 
Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s Works, 
hand-made paper edition, very scarce, 14 vols., £25; Studio 
Magazine, 75 vols., in parts, £17 17s.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
illus., lls. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 9s.; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905. £2 2s. ; 
Memoirs of Harriette Wi'son, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send 
also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a 
book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwaxp 
Baker’s Great Booxsnor, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. 


OU RNEMOU TH.—REBBECK BROS., “whos offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 
free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bourne ¢mouth. 


loan Exhibition of ENGLISH PICTURES of 18th 
CENTURY. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, 
Raeburn, Turner, Hogarth, ete., at Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & 
SONS’ GALLERIES, 43, Old Bond Street. 
Admission 2s. 6d. Open 10 to 6. Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


S: T. DUNSTAN’S HOME for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors (in 
aid of). 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 
to men who have served their country well, and now stand 
in need of immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have 
HUNDREDS of men of many trades and professions on our 
books ; some partially ‘disabled, most of them whole and in good 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
Cuurcn Army Ex-Servicg Mén’s EmptoyMentT Bureau, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (T jon") : Paddington 3440. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Battleaze, Edge, London.’ 
‘MUSIC. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


UNDAY CONCERTS. 
S TO-MORROW 
AFTERNOON, at 3.30; EVENING, at 7. 
Vocalist -- -  -  CECIL SHERWOOD. 
Solo ’Cello - - SUGGIA. 
NEW QUEEN'S “HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor - - - SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
Tickets, 1s. 6d. to 6s. 6d., at Hall, and 
The Sunday Musical Union, 320, Regent Street. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
LAMOND. 


LAMOND. 


BEETHOVEN RECITAL. 
TO-DAY, at 3. 


12s., 6d., 5s. Od., 3s. 6d. 
Usual agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen’ s Hall, and of the 
New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 320, Regent Street, Ww. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 


LAMOND. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 


OSING 
R LAST RECITAL OF PRESENT SERIES. 
TO-DAY at 3. 
POPULAR PROGRAMME. 
At the Piano - . MANLIO DI VEROLI. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., at Hall and Agents’. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. 5564 Gerrard. 


ROSING. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 

ONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
L MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 
A FAUST EVENING. 


Faust Overture - - - - - Wagner. 
Le Jardin de Marguerite - - Roger Ducasse. 
Aria Dai Campi (Mefistofele) - - - Boito. 

Scena, ** Invocation to Nature ”’ (Faust)- Berlioz. 


Faust Symphony (with male chorus) - . Liszt. 
Vocalist - - . Mr. JOHN COATES. 
Conductor - - Mr. ALBERT COATES. 

Tickets, 8s. .6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. Is. 3d. 
G. SHARES, 61, Regent Street, W. 


ou EEN’S HALL. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8.30. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. MARGUERITE. 

IELKA 

With the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor ALBERT COATES. 

Tickets, 12s. 3s., Is. 3d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, WwW. 5564 Ferrard. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
REAPPEARANCE OF 
ILLIAM MURDOCH, 
PIANOFORTE — RECITAL. 
TO-DAY (SATURDAY) at 3. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., and 2s. 4d. 
IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square. 4,156 Mayfair. 


WIGMORE 
GAWTHORNE., 


HALL. 


SECOND SONG RECITAL, 

MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Assisted by - - Mr. S. LIDDLE. 
Tickets, 12s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3 


IBBS & TILLETT, 19, Hanover W. 4136 Mayfair. 


OLBORN EMPIRE (Adjei ining Holborn Tube Station), 
H Owing to the enormous demand for further performances, 


Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s production of 
TROJAN WOMEN 
(Translated by Gilbert Murray, LL.D.) 
will be presented by Mr. Charles Gulliver for 
FOUR SPECIAL MATINEES, at 2.30. 
WED., DEC. 10 SAT. DEC. 13. 
WED. DEC. 17. SAT. DEC. 20 


Usual W. End Prices. Tel. Holborn 5867 and Libraries. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


IRELAND—AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES ? 


By R. C. ESCOUFLAIRE. 6s. net. 
Times.—‘ This interesting and valuable book.” 
Spectator.— This very able and _ well-informed 
book.”” 

Morning Post.—‘*‘ A book which is an intellectual treat 
to read.’ 


THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 


AND OTHER POEMS by SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
A new collection of songs of war and other verses. 
2s. Gd. ret. 


JOHN MURRAY IIl., 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. With 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d net. 


THE NEW NAVY 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Rear-Admiral RONALD 
A. HOPWOOD, C.B. Verses breathing the same 
** spirit of Drake, which is the spirit of the Navy,” as 
did ‘‘ The Old Way ” and “ The Secret of the Ships.” 

4s. 6d. net. 


SIX GHOST STORIES 


By SIR T. G. JACKSON, Bt., R.A. Originally written 
for the amusement of the author’s home circle, these 
Stories are the parergon or by-play of a distinguished 
writer on more serious subjects. ‘ 6s. net. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE 


By W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Preface by Brig.-General 
H. C. SURTEES, C.M.G. A study of the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the conquest of S.E. Europe by the Turks to 
the outbreak of the Great War. With Maps. 10s. 6d. ret 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


By LADY RITCHIE. Edited by Miss Emily Ritchie. 
The last word from the pen of Thackeray's daughter, 
gathering up a number cf sketches cf characteristic 
charm. Gs 


FANNY GOES TO WAR 


By PAT BEAUCHAMP. The breezy adventures of a 
young girl in the First Aid Nursing Yeomany Corps in 
France, picturing aspects of life at the back of the front 
hardly yet touched upon, 6s. net. 6s. net. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


By EDWARD CARUS SELWYN, D.D., Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough Cathedral; some time Headmaster of 
Liverpool College and of Uppingham School. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by his Elder Son. 


little 


9s. net. 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. With a Personal 
Sketch by MRS. SARAH GRAND. In this volume 
Miss Betham-Edwards gathers together her reminiscences 
of the many distinguished people she has known. 

10s. 6d. net. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. A complete edition of 
Poems published from 1897 to the present day. 
7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
. ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS. 


Terms OF IssuE OF 12-Year Notes. 


An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
on 8th inst. 


The Chairman said: At the annual general meeting of the 
company held in October last, I outlined ‘at some length the 
policy of the Board as to the future development of the com- 
pany’s activities. The shareholders unanimously approved the 
policy then presented to them, and | do not therefore propose to 
repeat in detail what I then said. [ will only remind you that 
we propose principally to develop'on a much larger scale the 
peace branches of the industries upon which the company has 
been working for so many years, and that while continuing to 
be in a position to produce for the Government a quick output 
of military rifles and Lewis guns if required, we shall principally 
be engaged in the manufacture of sporting, miniature and air 
rifles cycles, motor-cycles, and engineer's tools, and the 
Daimler Company will continue to produce both private motor- 
cars and commercial vehicles. [| reminded you then that these 
departments had now really become large businesses in them- 
selves, and so far as the gun, cycles and tools industries were 
concerned, we propose to form them into separate subsidiary 
companies, the Daimler Company being, of course, already in 
that position. I also informed you that we had not only pur- 
chased the business of Messrs. Burton Griffiths and Co., Ltd., 
but that since our last financial year we had obtained about a 99 
per cent. interest in the old-established firm of Messrs. William 
Jessop and Sons, Ltd., the well-known Sheffield steel makers, 
together with their interests in other subsidiary companies. This 
latter transaction was principally on a cash basis. There are 
several directions in which the money might be raised :— 


First—An increase and issue of Ordinary share capital at a 
prémium to existing shareholders. This, your directors came to 
the conclusion, was not desirable at the present time. 


Secondly—An additional issue of Preference shares inferior to 
the existing Preference shares of the company.. This seems to 
be the method adopted by many companies who are. issuing new 
capital at the present time, and it has the advantage of being a 
permanent form of finance, but it appeared to your directors 
that the rates obtaining now for this class of capital are so 
high that it is*undesirable to saddle the company permanently 
with capital raised at the present high rates of interest. 


Thirdly—A proposition was placed before your Board for the 
raising of the required sum by short term notes. On consider- 
ation this latter method appeared to your directors as having 
amany advantages, but in a matter of such vital importance to 
the interests of the shareholders of the company we felt it 
desirable that we should be fortified by the best possible advice 
before finally deciding on the issue of this class of security, and 
we are glad to be able to state that the advice we have received, 
including that given us by our bankers, confirmed us in our 
decision to recommend to you the acceptance of this offer. We 
strongly recommend its acceptance. 


The Chairman: | now beg to move resolution No. 2, which | 
do not think | need say anything about. It is as follows :— 


“That the directors’ power to borrow conferred by article 
54 of the articles of association of the company be extended so 
that the amount at any one time owing in respect of moneys 
so borrowed or raised shall not without the sanction of a 
general meeting exceed the sum of £5,000,000, and that the 
directors be and they are hereby authorised to issue forthwith 
a series of twelve-year notes for an” aggregate amount of 
£2,500,000, carrying interest at the rate of 6} per cent. per 
annum, ** 


Mr. Manville: | beg to second that. 
The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting and declared 
it carried. 


The Chairman: That is the whole of the business, and | am 
extremely obliged to you for coming at a rather inconvenient 
time. 


The Badminton Magazine 
of Sport and Pastimes 
Priee 


Send for a copy—1l/3 post free, or 
15/- per annum post everywhere. 


9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND 
CORPORATION. 


Presiding at the meeting of the South African Dia- 
mond Corporation, Limited, on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Bernard Oppenheimer said the company had made sub- 
stantial progress in the year. They were largely inter- 
ested in the diamond trade, the diamond market had 
much improved, and though prices had risen consider- 
ably he was of opinion that the real rise in price had not 
commenced yet, and that when they met next year a 
further great advance would have to be recorded, not 
on account of speculation, but on account of real sound 
business. The rise in diamonds must be attributed to 
enly two primary causes, and to nothing else, and, 
when they dealt in diamonds commercially and wanted 
to provide dividends for the shareholders, they must 
follow up those causes in a commercial spirit. 
These two causes were : Firstly, the rise that had taken 
place during the last twenty-five years in all commodi- 
ties, whether of necessity or luxury; and, secondly, the 
broadening of the world’s market, new and old. These 
causes brought about a larger demand. The last few 
years had seen an enormous extension of business, so 
far as diamonds were concerned, in the Far East, India, 
China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Dutch India, etc. 
These countries were bigger buyers to-day than the 
enemy countries, who were now out of the running, 
were before the war, and thus the equipoise which was 
at one time threatened by the commercial collapse of 
Germany, Russia, and Austria was now. thoroughly re- 
established. Moreover, prior to the war, Germany was 
entering upon a policy of attracting a larger share of 
the trade in diamonds by establishing diamond-cutting 
factories, but this move had now been frustrated by the 
factories which he (the Chairman) had established in 
this country. 


There was to be an extraordinary meeting after the 
conclusion of the present meeting for the shareholders 
te consider whether they should or should not join him 
in his scheme for cutting and polishing a part of the 
rough diamonds which were being produced in British 
possessions. At the last meeting he stated that he had 
started a diamond cutting and polishing factory at 
Brighton and elsewhere for the employment of disabled 
men of his Majesty’s forces, and that he would offer 
the shareholders a participation at cost price as soon 
as this cutting and polishing scheme was productive. 
That moment had now arrived, and the shareholders 
had been cireularised on the subject. He wanted to 
make it clear at the outset that he was not floating the 
Bernard Oppenheimer Diamond Works into a public 
company, and he also wanted to make it clear that 
there would be no share dealing whatever in the Ber- 
nard Oppenheimer Diamond Works, Limited. If they 
passed the resolutions which had been sent to them, 
and which would be submitted for confirmation or re- 
jection at the following meeting, they would go in for 
a fixed investment, and the 30 per cent. interest which 
they would have in the diamond cutting works would 
form one of their fixed assets, from which they would 
derive a profit if the scheme continued profitable, and 
in which they would have to share, so far as losses 
were concerned, should there be any losses. He at 
first contemplated giving them a 30 per cent. interest 
in the business without forming a private company, 
but it was pointed out to him that it would be in- 
convenient for a limited company to haye an interest in 
an unlimited concern. His firm, Messrs. Lewis and 


Marks (Diamond Branch), Limited, and himself then 
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decided to form the Bernard Oppenheimer Diamond 
Works into a private limited company for £1,300,000 
and to find all the money themselves. This had been 
done, and they were now offered 400,000 shares at 
par as a permanent investment in this concern. 


The business of the diamond works would be carried 
on in the same way as now, and he might say that the 
result of the works had more than exceeded his expecta- 
tions. It was his desire to help the men who had been 
broken in the war, but not to help them by charity. 
They were also anxious to get new trades for the 
country, and here was a business which offered numer- 
ous advantages to British workers. It was also a 
means to help foreign exchanges, and to influence them 
ia a direction favourable to this country’s interest, as 
most of the cut diamonds were shipped overseas. Here 
were go per cent. of the rough diamonds coming from 
the British Dominions. | Why should all of them be 
cut abroad?’ To miss such a chance would have been 
criminal. In spite, therefore, of all the adverse criti- 
cism, he persevered, and was happy to tell them that 
they now employed over 500 men whom it would be a 
misnomer to term ‘‘ disabled.’’ They had so far 
polished over 1,000,000 of rough diamonds, and they 
had sold them in the most difficult markets. It was not 
his object to sell them in easy markets, as he wanted to 
create an industry and was not working for immediate 
profit. That was his answer to those who said the 
Continent had the monopoly of diamond cutting. 


He would repeat again what he stated last year, that 
it was not their intention, nor was it ever their inten- 
tion, to ruin the Continental cutting by taking their 
trade away. They simply could not do this if they 
tried, and the Continental cutters, or, anyhow, those 
who were at the head of their union, knew this quite 
well, only they misled the men under them, and the 
difficulties they put in their way were, to say the least 
of it, unfair. He was happy to state, however, that 
this opposition made him will to succeed the more; so, 
after all, they had nothing to complain of. While wel- 
coming fair -competition as healthy for all concerned 
in the trade, he was not alone prepared for, but was 
ready to combat unfair competition, and he was sure 
the shareholders would help him in this. 


The profits made so far might appear to be small. 
He need not, however, tell them that the training of 
these 500 men who were employed now was expensive. 
The training of the remaining 1,500 men would be much 
less so, as, firstly, they had now gained experience and 
secondly out of the 500 trained men they had a sufficient 
number who were clever enough to train their new 
fellow workmen who would shortly be starting. This 
was by no means a bad achievement. Another point 
was that from the start he was most anxious to create 
an English industry which should not die with him. He 
had achieved this object. He had arranged the man- 
agement of the works so that they were not a one-man 
business. The organisation was such that not one of 
those connected with the work, including himself, was 
indispensable. Every one connected with them could 
be superseded at a moment's notice, and there would 
be some one else equally efficient to carry on. The 
output and general management would not be affected 
for one single moment. Some of his friendly critics pre- 
dicted that the work would not pay after the war, and 
only paid while the war was on because diamonds went 
up in price every fortnight or so, and as it took several 
months to polish a series of diamonds it did not matter 
whether the men spoilt a good many in cutting or not. 
They argued that the continued rise would leave him a 
small profit, but that when the rise stopped then would 
come the deluge. This prognostication had proved 
false. The profit for the year was £44,472. They had 
paid dividends of 74 per cent. and 174 per cent., mak- 
ing 25 per cent., and for the six months ending De- 
cember 31 they were paying 50 per cent., or 5s. per 
share. 

The report was adopted, and at an extraordinary 


general meeting which followed the scheme outlined by 
the chairman was approved and adopted. : 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 


Tue TENTH OrbINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Ltd., was held on 8th inst. at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Charles Greenway, Bart. (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. Macindoe) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—We again have the satis- 
faction of laying before you a most satistactory statement of 
the company’s position, and with the large extensions of the 
company’s operations which are now in progress or under con- 
templation, and the growing demand all over the world for 
petroleum products of all kinds, | think we may look forward 
with absolute confidence to further largely increased prosperity 
from year to year as thé business of the company becomes de- 
veloped to an extent corresponding more to its great potentiali- 
ties. 


In dealing with the company’s accounts I will follow the usual 
procedure of first commenting upon the balance-sheet. Taking 
the first two items you will see that on the debit side there was 
no fresh issue of either share capital or Debenture stock during 
the year covered by the accounts, but, as you are aware, we are 
now making a large issue of capital, regarding which | shall 
later on have some remarks to make. The next item calling 
for remark is the amount of £45,266 10s. 3d. standing at the- 
credit of our employees’ provident pension and insurance fund. 
This was made up of a 5 per cent. contribution on the amount 
of their salaries by the employees, and a like perceatage by the 
company, to the employees’ provident fund, and of a contribu- 
tion by the company of £21,030 12s. 2d., the equivalent of 10 
per cent. on the salaries, to the pension and insurance fund. 
You will, 1 am sure, all be pleased to see that this substantial 
start has been made in the scheene of which I outlined the details 
at the last annual meeting, and it will no doubt be gratifying to 
the employees to know that it is the intention of the Board to 
augment the company’s contributions to the pension aad insur- 
ance fund from year to year as profits increase, so that employees 
may share liberally in the prosperity of the company. 


The item of 41,200,000, which has been placed to reserve, is 
an estimate of our liability for excess profits duty for the whole 
of the periods since the excess profits duty first came into opera- 
tion. 


The next item calling for remark is that of ** Reserves.’’ These 
you will see have been augmented by 4,530,000, and I have no 
doubt that you will all approve of the prudence which has 
prompted us to conserve as large a portion of our profits as 
possible in the form of reserves instead of disposing of the bulk 
of them in payment of dividends, particularly in view of the large 
amount of capital expenditure we have ahead of us. 


Coming now to the assets side of the balance-sheet, there is 
very little, | think, requiring explanation. One item which 
shows a very large increase is ** Stocks of stofes and materials 
at field and refinery.’’ This increase is due partly to the growth 
of our business necessitating the retention of larger stocks, but 
chiefly to the large increase in cost of all materials, particularly 
tin plates, shooks and chemicals, of which these stocks largely 
consist. The amount due to us by the Persian Government in 
respect of the claim for losses sustained by the cutting of our 
pipeline in 1915 has been reduced by the oredit of further royaliy. 
In connection with this item | am glad to say that negotiations 
of a friendly character are now proceeding with the Persian 
Foreign Minister, Prince Nasrut-ed-Dowleh, who came over here 
recently with the Shah, with a view to arriving at a settlement 
with the Persian Government of this and all other outstanding 
questions, 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will sce that 
the net profit for the year under review, after making ample 
allowances for depreciation, and paying Debenture interest and 
royalty, was £.2,010,805 7s. 7d., as compared with £°1,308,553 
6s. Id, in the previous year, or an inerease of more than £°700,000. 
This is a very satisfactory result indeed, particularly in view of 
the fact that we had to contend against two adverse factors— 
namely, (1) that our fleet was under requisition for practically 
the whole of the year and that the earnings from this source were 
therefore very small, and (2) that the profits of our distributing 
companies were also on a much reduced scale owing to their 
business having been carried on by them on account of the 
Government on a basis which only gave them a small commission 
on sales, The increased profits were due mainly to a_ larger 
throughput and to the better prices realised abroad for some of 
our products, In the current year there will be a further in- 
crease in throughput and increased earnings from our fleet, and 
| think we may confidently look forward to a profit of not kss 
than £:2,500,000 in our next accounts. 


The balance remaining at the credit of profit and loss account, 
after making the various allocations to reserves, to which | have 
already referred, is £735,527 1s. 8d. Of this sum £120,000 
has already been paid away in res of Preference share divi- 
dends, and it is now proposed to declare a further participating 
dividend on. the Preference shares at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
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annum and a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax, on the Ordinary shares, leaving a balance of £275,527 
19s. 8d. to be carried forward. 


When addressing you at the last meeting I pointed out the 
return which His Majesty’s Government were then getting on the 
capital they had invested in the company. The return to the 
Government for the year with which | am now dealing, taking 
into account their interest in the sums which have been placed 
to reserves, is a very handsome one, and weil justifies them in 
their investment. In addition, as | have previously pointed out, 
they derive a great financial benefit from the favourable contracts 
which they have been able to make with the company for fuel 
oil and o.her products as a consideration for their investment. 


As has been pointed out in the report, the further extensions 
for which fresh capital was raised two years ago are not yet in 
operation. When they are completed the throughput will be 
doubled, and there is every reason for anticipating that the profits 
will show a corresponding increase. 


To provide for the further developments forecasted in my re- 


. marks at the last annual meeting, and for others which have 


since been resolved upon, we have, as you are aware, just made 
an issue of £ 10,100,000 of new capital— 4,500,000 in the for 
of Ordinary shares, which have all been taken up at par by the 
Ordinary shareholders—namely, 4.3,000,000 by His Majesty's 
Government and £/1,500,000 by the other Ordinary shareholders— 
£3,000,000 in Six per Cent. Participating Preference shares and 
£:2,600,000 in Five per Cent. Debentures, which have been 
offered to the public. The two latter issues were offered on what 
| think may be regarded as extremely favourable terms. | am 
unable as yet to state the definite results of the issue, owing to 
the enormous number of applications. which have to be deak 
with, but it is already evident that the Preference shares will be 
very largely oversubscribed, although the applications for the 
Debenture stock, | am scrry to say, are somewhat disappointing. 


To permit cf this new capital being raised an extra-ordinary 
meeting of the company and meetings of the Debenture holders 
and Preference shareholders were held on the Ist December, at 
which resolutions authorising the increase of the capital of the 
company to £ 20,000,000 and the issues I have referred to were 
unanimously adopted. 


The programme of further developments for which this addi- 
tional capital is required includes: (1) Additioral pipe lines and 
pumping stations to enable us to transport a largely increased 
output of crude oil; (2) further extensions to the refineries in 
Persia ; (3) the completion of the refinery now being constructed 
at Swansea; (4) the establishment of a large mumber of addi- 
tional fuel oil bunkering installations in the United Kingdom and 
abroad; (5) large additions to the distributing facilities of the 
British Petroleum Company and the Homelight Oil Company ; (6) 
the acquisition of a number of additioral tank steamers; (7) the 
exploration and testing of new territories in various parts of the 
world ; (8) 41,000,000 new capital, which we have undertaken to 
subscribe to a company called ** Scottish Oils, Ltd.,”’ which has 
been formed to put the Scottish shale oil industry on a more 
satisfactory basis, etc. These developments are all of a more 
or less remunerative character, and when they have been broughi 
into operation the profits of the company will be materially 
enhanced. 


The fields from which we are producing still maintain their 
extraordinary high rate of yield, the only limit of productio» 
being, as before, the extent of our transport and refining facili- 
ties. As vou will have gathered, however, from the progromme 
ot extensions we have before us, every effort is being made to 
extend these facilities as quickly as possible to the full economéc 
extent of the capacity of the fields. No. fresh fields have been 
proved since | last addressed vou, but the testing operations to 
which | then referred, and also others, are being carried on 
actively and give promise of favourable results. 


| now beg to move :— 


“That the report of the directors, balance-sheet and prefit and 
loss account for the vear ended 30th March, 1919, be received, 
approved and adopted,” and | will ask Lord Inchcape kindly to 
second this motion. 


The Right Hon. Lord Incheape, G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.1., 
K.C.1.E., seconded the resolution, and no questions being asked, 
it Was at once put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman ; Gentlemen,—The next business before — the 
meeting is to declare dividends, and | now beg to move: (1) 
“ That a participating dividend at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum, less income-tax, be paid on the Preference shares in 
respect of the vear ended 31st March, 1919, and that such divi- 
dend be paid, together with the dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, for the half-year ended on the 30th September last, 
payable on the 3lst January, 1920, and (2) that a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annuth, free of income-tax, be paid on 
the Ordinary shares in respect of the vear ended 31st March, 
1919, and that such dividend be alse paid on the 3ist January, 
1920."" 

Mr. John T. Cargill seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 
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BRYANT AND MAY, LIMITED. 


ScHeMe OF COPARTNERSHIP: TRADE UNIONS’ WARM APPROVAL. 


An Exrraorprnary GENERAL MeetING of Bryant and May. 
Limited, was held on the 10th inst., in London, for the purpose of 
submitting resolutions : (1) Increasing the capital of the Company 
from £1,480,000 to £2,000,000 by the creation of 520,000 new 
shares of £1 each, 320,000 of these shares to be ordinary shares, 


‘and the remaining 200,000 partnership shares; and (2) altering 


the articles of association, Mr. William Alexander Smith (the 
chairman) presiding. 


The Chairman said: The resolution, which formally recom- 
mends an increase of the capital from £ 1,480,000 to £2,000,000 
requires little justification from me. If you resolve to accept the 
recommendations we have made, this is a necessary corollary. 
There is no present intention of issuing the 321,000 ordinary 
shares, but if our business continues to develop as satisfactorily 
in the future as it has done in the past, it may be to the advantage 
of the Company and its shareholders that some of them should be 
issued later on. As regards the partnership shares, the amount 
we have asked you to sanction will, in my judgment, suffice for 
a considerable number of years, as these shares are not saleable, 
but must be retransferred to the Brymay Partnership Trust, 
Limited, when the holder for the time being ceases to be in the 
employment of the Company, becomes bankrupt, or dies. Hon- 
estly, | hope | am wrong in my judgment and that some years 
hence you may be asked to increase the amount, as the more 
tangible interest the workers have in the business the better will 


‘at be for the shareholders. I ask you to believe that in a life 


which already exceeds the “allotted span’? I have never had a 
more congenial duty to perform than the one in which | am now 
engaged, and | rejoice exceedingly that it has fallen to my lot 
to propose a change in the method of dealing with what I may call 
the ‘‘ surplus profits,’* and 1 am as firmly convinced as | can be 
that the change will be to the ultimate and lasting benefit of the 
shareholders. I now formally move the resolutions. 


Sir Edward F. Coates, in seconding the resolutions, congra- 


tulated the directors upon their scheme of copartnership, adding - 


that he was convinced that it would prove to be for the benefit of 
the shareholders as well as of the workers. 


Workers TANGIBLE INTEREST IN THE BUSINESS. 


Mr. George W. Paton (deputy chairman and managing director) 
then addressed the meeting. He said: The proposals now before 
you are a genuine effort to promote a real partnership in this 
great business between the three chief factors which go to make 
for success—intellect, capital, and labour. To maintain our posi- 
tion as a first-class nation we must be able to meet our financial 
burdens, and this can only be done by the production of the 
greatest amount of wealth. Your directors are of opinion that 
this can be best accomplished in our company by giving the 
workers a tangibl> interest in the business in which they spend 
their lives. 


We have done much in the past, as most of you know. In the 
canteens and dining-rooms, girls’ clubs, etc., payment of wages 
for holidays, shorter hours, no work on Saturdays, industrial 
councils and works committees. In addition, life insurance has 
been introduced, whereby a worker is assured that the widow or 
dependent will receive on the death of the employee a sim equal 
to £10 per year of service up to twenty years. This is a non- 
contributory scheme and is wholly dependent on good conduct 
and service. The copartnership scheme before us to-day is our 
latest and most important move forward, and although it is always 
dangerous and even foolish to prophesy, I venture to express in 
words my strong belief to any shareholder doubting the wisdom 
of the step that the workers, both clerical and manual, will so 
apply themselves to their tasks that the amounts which may come 
to be distributed will be more than earned through good time- 
keeping, thought, industry, and economy. 


As some of you may be aware, there has been in the past 
some hostility by trade unions to a number of profit-sharing 
schemes. This, I believe, was very much owing to the manner 
in which these schemes were applied. I have thought it right to 
take into our confidence the representatives of the unions to which 
our workers belong. I have explained our proposals to them, 
and you will be glad to know that they have given them their 
warm approval and promised their hearty co-operation in carrying 
them out. It is provided that the Committee of Management of 
the Brymay Partnership Trust shall consist of an equal number 
of directors of this Company and an equal number of workers or 


their representatives, thus giving to the employees a direct voice 
in the management. 


The resolutions were carried unanimously. 
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Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited. 


ISSUE OF 1,500,000 NEw ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH 
AT £,3 PER SHARE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Marconi House, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
8th December, 1919. 


1. The Directors now offer 1,500,000 new Ordinary 
shares of £1 each at the price of £3 per share, pur- 
suant to the Memorandum and Articles ofAssociation 
of the Company, to persons appearing on the Register 
of Members on the 4th December, 1919, and to holders 
of Share Warrants to Bearer, issued on or prior to that 
date in proportion to their respective holdings, 
namely, one new share for each Ordinary and/or Pre- 
ference Share held by them respectively. 


2. The Shares now offered will rank for dividends 
declared in respect of the period commencing the 1st 
day of January, 1920, but in all other respects will rank 
pari passu with the existing 1,250,000 Ordinary Shares 
of £1.each. 


3. Acceptances must be received by the London 
County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Limited, 21, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on or before the 19th 
December, 1919, together with a payment of 5s. per 
share (which includes 3s. on account of premium), 
being the amount of the first instalment. 


4. The balance of £2 15s. per share will be payable 
as follows :— 


10s. per-share (which includes 6s. on account of 
premium) on 30th January, 1920. 


20s. pe: share (which includes 12s. on account of 
premium) on 31st March, 1920. 


25s. ‘per share (which includes 1gs. on account of 
premium) on 31st May, 1920. 


Failure to pay any of these instalments on its due 
date will render all previous payments liable to for- 
feiture. 


5. Payment in full may be made upon acceptance 
(but not otherwise) in which event interest at 5 per 
cent. per annum will accrue from that date on the 
amount prepaid. Interest at the same rate will be 
chargeable on overdue instalments. 


6. Share Certificates will be ready on the 15th 
January, 1920, and will be issued on or after that date 
at the Company’s Office, Marconi House, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2 in exchange for the Banker’s Receipt for 
the first instalment. . 


7. Shareholders may transfer the whole or a part of 
their rights to the new shares. 


8. Application will be made for the special permis- 
sion of the London Stock Exchange for dealing in these 
shares. 


g. If the conditions as to acceptance and payment 
are not duly observed, the right to participate in the 
above-mentioned issue will be absolutely forfeited, and 
the Directors will deal with the shares for the benefit 
of the Company at their discretion. 


By Order of the Board, 


H. W. Corry, 
Secretary. 
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THE CITY 


The foreign exchange situation has now reached a 
stage where patchwork schemes for stabilisation will be 
useless. It has become a broad international question 
involving all countries engaged in international trade. 
By far the biggest financial problem arising out of the 
war, it demands the mutual consideration of exchange 
bankers throughout the world, together with the co- 
operation of the governments of the countries inter- 
ested. No scheme for helping the mark, the lira, the 
franc, or the pound could be definitely effective, unless 
supported by government guarantees. Furthermore, 
it is almost useless to deal with one phase of the situa- 
tion alone. German bankers are putting forward sug- 
gestions for rescuing the mark; but unless the problems 
are attacked on a broad scale, they were better left to 
the normal solution of time and trade. 


Exchanges have been the main influence in the Stock 
markets this week. With francs at 45 to the pound 
there is strong temptation to foreign holders of inter- 
national securities to dump them in London at an un- 
precedented profit. The absorptive power of the for- 
eign bond market in London has been overwhelmed by 
these offerings and business has become a matter of 
rather difficult negotiation. 


While French loans and many other Government 
bonds were falling, some of the Japanese issues were 
advancing, the rise in this case being due to the low 
rate of sterling exchange in dollars. These bonds, 
being acceptable in New York, were being bought in 
place of exchange bills. An improvement in the ster- 
ling rate on New York will cause a reaction in these 
Japanese bonds, and holders have a probably unique 
opportunity for realising. 


The Commercial Bank of Scotland, which makes up 
its accounts to October 31st, shows an expansion of 
nearly 54 millions in its deposits during the year, tne 
total being £36,071,000. A similar ratio of expansion 
is believed to have been experienced by all banks, which 
mean that deposits now reach an unprecedented total 
throughout the country. In the circumstances it is re- 
grettable that the Government has no form of invest- 
ment to offer to the public exeept Treasury bills, which 
appeal only to finance houses, and War Savings Certi- 
ficates, which are suitable only for small investors. 
Meanwhile the Treasury had to borrow about 
£45,c00,000 from the Bank to pay War Loan interest 
on December 1, and that is the least desirable form of 
borrowing. 


The policy of financing requirements by Treasury 
bills and Ways and Means advances is unsound, unless 
there is a definite funding arrangement in view. There 
are no signs of any such scheme, and in the absence of 
a better plan it would be well to adopt Mr. Drummond 
Fraser’s idea and resume the issue of bonds to the 
public on the continuous borrowing policy, as was done 
so successfully during the war. The present arrange- 
ment is continuous borrowing, but it increases credit 
inflation instead of reducing it. 


An official publication just issued shows that during 
the year to March 31 last, the 5 per cent. War Loan 


was reduced by £26,483,182 to £2,011,462,156. Of © 


this reduction £23,250,000 was effected by the opera- 
tion of the Special Depreciation Fund, a sum of 
£21,914,498 having been employed in purchases of the 
loan at an average of 94} per cent. Recently the 
quotation has been as low as 90, owing to heavy 
liquidation which temporarily swamped the compara- 
tively meagre support provided by the Depreciation 
Fund. 


The glut of new issues is having the inevitable result; 
underwriters in some cases are being called upon to 
take up considerable blocks of stock. The public will 
buy anything that is good and fairly cheap, but it will 
not rush after anything merely because it is good. For 
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example, Anglo Persian Oilfields preference shares 
yielding about 7 per cent. are oversubscribed, while the 
debentures yielding under 6 per cent. (ignoring bonus 
on redemption) had a relatively poor reception. Buch- 
anan-Dewar preference shares giving 74 per cent. were 
well taken, but Armstrong Whitworth issue did not 
go so well, 50 per cent. of the ordinary shaves and pre- 
ference being left with the underwriters. Only 58 per 


cent. of the Newcastle Electric Supply £1,500,000 


7 per cent. preference shares were taken up by the 
public, and there are many issues whose results are not 
announced, but evidently were not completely success- 
ful. The demands for new capital have now reached 
an immense total. 


In the Insurance field it seems that the creation of 
new companies and the offering of capital have been 
overdone. The most successful of these issues, which 
were largely oversubscribed and went at once to a good 
premium, have fallen back sharply, and the majority 
of such new shares stand at a discount. Presumably 
it is now feared that competition between the new in- 
surance concerns will be very keen. The future of each 
company depends upon its connections and its ability 
to command business. New companies which cannot 
claim strong connections will need to exert much 
energy and circumspection. 


It is difficult to imagine on what logical ground the 
Stock Exchange Committee could refuse to allow deal- 
ings in the new French premium bonds, seeing that 
business in similar continental issues of inferior security 
has never been discountenanced, but it is amusing to 
find special facilities for dealing in foreign prize bonds 
being provided -after the legislature, on the advice of 


‘bankers and others, had. voted against an issue of 


premium bonds in this country. The main objection 
to a British premium bond loan was that the estimated 
result did not appear to justify the disorganisation 
which such a loan would have created. Apparently 
there will be a large British subscription for the French 
prize bonds, judging from the inquiries received by 
bankers and brokers, and the current exchange rates 
make the issue particularly attractive, as a 500 france 
bond can be purchased for about £12 with the possi- 
bility of a 1.000,000 francs. prize. 


By issuing 1,500,000 new ordinary shares at £3 each 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company—the parent 
of all the Marconi enterprises—will obtain a very sub- 
stantial sum of working capital for the various business 
developments contemplated by the board. The new 
shares are offered to preference as well as ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of one for each share 
held. The amount due is payable 5s. on application, 
10s. on Jan. 30, 20s. on March 31 and the final 25s. 
(making £3 in all) on May 31, 1920. The new shares 
will rank pari passu with ‘the old ones as from Jan. 1. 
The existing shares are quoted at a fraction less than 
£4 ex rights. 


~ 


BV APPOINTMERT 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


NOW AGAIN OBTAINABLE 
Ask for st. 


Since its foundation in 1872, the Apellinarie business 
has always been British owned. £3.000,000 of British money 
de invested in it, and it has now 4,580 British Sharcheldere. 


BRITISH OWNED 
Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1. 
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BROOME (SELANGOR) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS. 


Tue Seventu Annuat GENERAL MEETING of the Broome (Selan- 
gor) Rubber Plantations, Limited, was held on the 10th inst., in 
London, Mr. Joseph Kellv, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding 


Mr. F. C. Ryecroft, on behalf of the Culloden Consolidated 
Company, Limited, the secretaries, having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The Chairman said: The result of the past year’s working 
shows a net profit of £19,154. This is rather more than 48,000 
in excess of the profit realised in the preceding season, although 
our gross revenue has only increased by about £2,200. The 
amount spent in securing the crop is practically the same, and so 
is the amount written off fo: depreciation, but a saving of approxi- 
mately £6,000 has been effected in respect of selling charges, 
freight and insurance premiums. After adding the balance 
brought forward from last year and deducting the interim dividend 


capital of £128,600 and the reserve of £25,000 make a total of 
£153,600, or practically . the same figure. The stock 
of rubber, which figures in the accounts at £23,996, 
is rather more than usual, and is readily understandable 
when the much longer period taken nowadays to discharge 
steamers and obtain delivery of the produce after it has arrived in 
London owing to the congestion at the docks is considered. As a 
natural consequence it takes far longer to sell and receive the 
proceeds of sale. With the exception of some 15,000 Ib. of rubber, 
the whole of the stock has been disposed of at or above the figure 
at which it was valued. The 15,000 lb., I think, we can safely 
count on realising at a figure which will show a surplus, as com- 
pared with that which we have taken for our accounts. We have 
ample liquid assets. The total of our book debts, stock of rubber, 
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and cash in hand is approximately £31,000, while against this 
there are bills payable, sundry creditors, and the final dividend 
to be deducted. These figures make a total of about £20,000, 


- leaving a cash reserve of £11,000. IT hope to see this cash reserve 


gradually increased in the course of the next few years. The crop 
of rubber harvested during the war was 499,806 Ib., and realised 
a gross average price of Is. 10.94d. per lb., which is quite a satis- 
factory result, and all the more so when taking into consideration 
the fact that of this amount only 343,036 Ib. were shipped from 
the East and sold on this side at the gross average price of 2s. 1d. 
The balance of 156,770 lb. was disposed of during the early part 
of the year for delivery in Singapore at the average gross price of 
ls. 6.43d. The net average obtained for the whole crop. was 
ls. 9.1ld. The cost of production shows a satisfactory decrease, 
and is 6.10d. per pound lower than last year. This reduction has 
been effected as follows :—The f.o.b. cost is 2.17d. per pound 
less,selling charges, freight and insurance 3.77d. per pound less, 
and London administration expenses 0.16d. per pound less. Owing 
to the ample provision that has been made in the past in writing 
down buildings, plant, and machinery, we have only to set aside 
for depreciation this year £1,165 as compared with £1,360 dur- 
ing the preceding season. There have been no new plantings, and 
the cultivated area remains at 1,657 acres. The crop of 499,806 
lb. was obtained from 1,418 acres, over which only’ 80 per cent. 


2 of the trees were tapable. The average yield per tree, from both 
= of 5 per cent. paid in April last there remains a sum of £22,408 old and young areas, was 3,79 Ib., or 427 Ib. per bearing acre. 
= to be dealt with to-day. We propose to you that £5,000 should There are no. many estates beating this. The estimate for the 
up to £25,000) current season is 530,000 Ib., and during the four months to the 
P to 31st October we have secured 184,032 Ib. Unless anything unfore- 
3 and that vdu should accept a final dividend of 7} per cent., which — seen happens, | do not think that there is much doubt that we 
. will absorb £9,645, leaving £7,763 to be carried forward.. The shall secure the estimate. As our capital expenditure will amount 
E estates, etc., stand in the books at £154,728, while the issued to a very small sum in future years, and as our cash reserve in- 


creases, we hope to be in a position to distribute our profits more 
liberally as time goes on. We are taking advantage of the good 
prices obtaining for forward delivery, and have sold’ forward 30 
tons at 2s. 43d. and 45 tons at 2s. 7d., both c.f. New York, or 75 
tons in all at a London equivalent price of about 2s. 6d. per pound. 
The first contract is for shipment during the first three months 
of next year, and the second during the period from April, 1920, 
to January, 1921. With regard to the question of excess profits 
duty, so far as we can gather there is no liability in respect of the 
past year’s working. If there is any liability it can only be a 
very small amount, and our income tax reserve should much more 
than cover it. 2 


It was unanimously resolved that the report and accounts be 
adopted, that £5,000 be transferred to reserve, that a final divi- 
dend of 7} per cent., less tax, be paid, and that the balance of 
£:7,763 be carried forward. 


The 
Saturday Review 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1919) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the “ Saturday Review "’ at Newsagents and 
Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 


7 


copies in advance either localiy or from this office ({1 8 2 per 
annum post free; {1 10 4 abroad.) 
By doing so the public wil] assist the management considerably. 
4 Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There | 
. never was atime when the services of such a publication were ; 
; so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth of 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years 
of our history. Write at once to 


THE PUBLISHERS — 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 2 
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